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WORK FOR DECEMBER. 


As with this month our agricultural brethren will 
close the labors of the year, and there is nothing like 
entering upon the approaching new one with hope of 
reward—with the prospect of remuneration ahead— 
we seize the occasion to congratulate them on the 
increased value which has been imparted, by the 
news by the last arrival, to every description of bread- 
stuffs—an appreciation which must last until another 
crop shall have been grown in England, as well as 
on the continent of Europe, for it is now well ascer- 
tained that failures have occurred in the crops in all 
the regions of country whence England has been in 
the habit of drawing her supplies, to make up her 
own deficiency, excepting in the United States and 
the Canadas. So deficient is the grain crops of Eng- | 
land, and the Potato crop of Ireland, that, at the date | 
of the last advices, a famine was seriously dreaded. 
We, of course, can but deplore the existence of a 
state of things so disastrous to a people so numerous | 
as are those of our father-land, but still in the way) 
of business, as faithful sentinels over the agricultural | 
interests, we feel it our duty to apprise our readers | 
of the fact, in order that they may be prepared to | 
check-mate speculators, and thereby reap the just re- 
ward of their honest toils. 

Disposing thus of the foreign news, let us turn to 
the operations : 
ON THE FARM. 

Corn.—Such of you as may not have gathered in 
your corn, do so without delay, and be sure to house 
it carefully, as you may rest assured it will bring 
you good old fashioned prices, as much will be required 
for exportation to England, where it will be received 
either duty free, or at such low rates of duty as will| 
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make its shipment thither « a matter r of profit to ex- 
, porters. 

Fattening of Hogs.—Go ahead with this part of 
your duty ; and those of you who may have pork to 
sell should watch the market, and not be in a hurry 
to take the first offer, as there will doubtless be an 
appreciation in value before the killing time is over. 

Store Hogs, Breeding Sows and Pigs —Attend to 
these. So soon as the mast is gone, and your pase 
tures cease to afford plenty of food, have a care, and 
see that all your hogs of this description receive 
proper supplies from your granary, or root cellars. 


Work Horses.—These noble creatures, as the pinch- 





| be ground into meal ; 
boiling water should be used. 


ing frosts of winter come on, should be housed, well 
fed, curried, and comfortably bedded. And as grain 
will be grain, you should have your feed, whether it 
may be oats, corn, or rye, ground into meal, and mix- 
ed with cut straw or hay. If thus fed, you may save 
fully thirty-three and a third percent. Indeed, all 
the grain, which you may feed to your stock, should 
and in preparing it in messes, 


Milch Cows.—Recollect that, unless you provide 
your milch cows with generous slops, or succulent 


‘food, you cannot expect them to yield liberally in 
' milk, cream and butter. 


Sheep.—With regard to your sheep, pursue the 
course we recommended last month. 

Work Oxen.—Feed well, provide them with com- 
| fortable bedding, warm lodgings, and have them cur- 
ried and rubbed down dail}, and your work oxen, in 
the spring, will be in fine condition to do your work 
in good heart and rapid time. 

Young Stock, of all kinds, must receive increased 
attention and be regularly fed. 

Fire Wood.—Be sure to cut and haul into your yard 
before the roads to the woods get bad, as much fire 
wood as will last you till next fall. 

Fencing.—Cut and prepare your timber for fencing 
—and do not forget to haul it into your barn yard, as 
soon as it may be ready. Examine every fence and 
provide the means of repairs before Christmas. 
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Apples.—Gather and put away your apples— | 
and if you design making cider, the sooner that | 
job may be over the better. See that no rotten | 
ones go into the mill, and have your casks all well | 
cleansed, by thoroughly washing, and fumiga- | 
ting them with brimstone. 

Drains— Ditching.—Examine and clean out | 
your drains—go ahead with your ditching, and | 
stop not until all your wet grounds are laid dry, 
or your operations shall have been arrested by 
the frosts. 

Winter Ploughing.—Dash in with all your 
plough teams with a good heart; halt not so 
long as the weather permits until all the stiff 
grounds you intend for spring crops are plough- 
ed deeply, and laid in the best possible way to 
receive the benefit of the winter frosts. 

Garlic.—If your fields are infested with this 
pest, recollect that winter ploughing is one otf 
the most effectual means of destroying it. 

Manure.— Without plenty of manure, neither 
good nor large crops can be grown, unless your 
lands are already fertile. ‘Therefore vet yourself 
to work, gather and compost every thing that 
ean, by possibility fertilize your fields. Recol- 
Ject that the roads, the heads of creeks, the woods, 
fence corners, and all other places where there 
are things perishable, are fruitful sources of ma- 
nore; therefore see that you render each and all 
of them tributary to the increase of our manure 

iles 

Having attended to these things, be sure that 
your sleighs are in liptop order before the snows 
are upon you. We are great sticklers that the 
economy of the farm and plantation should be 
attended to, but we are equally zealous that the 
wife and daughters should have the means of 
enjoying recreation provided them; for dreary 
winter days are tedious affairs, unless we can 
see and be seen by our neighbours 

Having thus briefly ovticed the farm and its 
labors, we will call your attention to the few 
things that can be still done 

IN THE GARDEN. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—lf yon have a hot 
bed, we would advise you, towards the last of 
this month, to sow some cabbage seed of the 
early varieties. If you do so, you will have 
plants in readiness to set out in spring; and thus 
may you provide your family a supply of early 
cabbage, a thing which no good husband should 
neglect. 

Lettuce and small Sallading, of all kinds, 
may now, and should be sown tn bot beds, 

Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, and 
Shrubs of all kinds, way be set out as long as 
the earth remains unfrozen. 

Strawberry and Asparagus Beds may still be 
eleaned out. Let them when cleaned, have 
well rotted manure forked into them. 

We have thus attempted to sketch a portion 
of those duties, which it may become you to 
perform during this month, and those which we 
may have omitted we shall leave to you to sup- 





ply. Aad io making our monthly bow, we will 


offer up our most sincere wishes, that your last 
season's labors may be crowned by good prices, 
and those of next year rewarded by plentiful 
crops. 


For the American Farmer. 
TO THE YOUNG FARMERS OF MARYLAND, 
Essay No.5 
On Practicat AcricuLtore. 
WINTER FEEDINGs 


It has been for a long time, the common habit of 
our city friends to remark—*What a five time you 
must have in the country, in winter—nothing to do ; 
plenty of sport in fine weather, and a roasting hicko- 
ry fire to chat over during stormy days, and long 
evenings’’—so often indeed. do we hear such imagin- 
ary delights pictured to us, that the practice of many 
among us, would seem to justify the correctness of 
the idea, at first glance, while in fact, it is in most 
instances but the consequence of its reiteration—we 
have heard it so often, that, like the story-teller, we 
at last believe, and practice,on it. 

As our chief object in writing these short essays, 
in a serial form, is to impress upon your minds, the 
fact, that farming is a serious business, and the agri- 
culturist properly a business man—it is our duty, at 
this particular season, to assail the familiar error to 
which v.e have alluded—and indeed, the generally 
entertained notion that farming, at all seasons, is a 
mere sport. If you will pardon the rhetorical indig- 
nity, we will relate an anecdote from real life, to be- 
gin with: 

A worthy German who had by patient labor, ac- 
cumulated a little store of what his philosophic coun. 
trymen very properly call ‘‘nard-money,” determin- 
ed to retire to the country, and enjoy his “‘otium” be- 
neath his own “vine, and fig tree,” by “schmoking 
now and trinkin’ ten”—and to wile away the other- 
wise intervening tedium, superadded to his beau ideal 
of the “bower of bliss,” a ten acre lot, which he pur- 
posed cropping in corn and potatoes, merely for ex- 
ercise, of course ; with “ein venig platz von kraut,” 
a little place of cabbage, for the vrau. 

In due course the spring, and with it, came Herr 
Spieler (Mr. Player) to his field; roseate with the 
fumes of his meerschaum, schnapps and health. Four 
acres he determined to devote to potatoes; five to 
corn, and the remaining one to kraut and a lawn. 
One littie son, some ten or twelve years old, had 
Spieler, who was to do the light jobs—cut and drop 
potatoes, plant corn, et cetera—now Spieler was a 
whole month ploughing, harrowing, laying off, man- 
uring, cutting, planting and covering in his potatoes, 
which consumed April, and partof May. Then com- 
menced his corn-planting, which had well nigh oceu- 
pied the balance of the Jatter month, when up rode 
old farmer Grubbs— ; 

“* Most got your corn in, Spieler, eh?” 

“ Noch nicht—not yet—vy ?” 

“Why ?—why if you don’t harrow your potatoes 
down, theyll be too tall, that’s all.” 

““Vat! mein kartoffel—my potatoes up?—Ich must 
bush mit mein corn—viel arbeit—heaps vork, freint 
Krupps.” But at it he went, like a good fellow ; fin- 
ished his corn, took his schnapps, smoked—and—har- 
rowed down his potatoes. 

“Hallo! I say Spieler, your corn’s up and wants 
harrowing down”—sung out John Smith, from bis 
cornfield. 

“Der teufel! up and town !—de-vell!" answered 
our friend, perplexed, 
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The corn in due course is harrowed—when the 
potatoes required cultivating and weeding—this fin- 
ished, the corn ditto and thinning, and so on, these 
two crops gave poor Spieler as much as he could do 
for eight months ; for while we are_recording his rus- 
tic ease, Spieler, vrau and son may be, for what we 
know, just husking his corn, or ploughing out his 
potatoes. 

“ Well, neighbor Spieter”—said Grubbs, riding up 
one day, “how do you like farming, eh?” 

Heaps vork—no sich funny tinks, freint Krupps— 
peshites sphent all munishes, no git e’m back a’ready 
—de teufel!” 

Now in precisely similar situations do many per- 
sons find themselves, who, disgusted with the city, or 
baffled in their schemes, adopt a country life—and so 
do all of us who are lulled to careless repose, in the 
vain belief that ‘‘our crops grow while we sleep.” 

We are all of us sufficiently familiar with political 
economy, to know that the precious metals, except for 
the jeweller, possess but little intrinsic value—they 
being the representatives of value; as a convenient 
medium of trade; first adopted when, commerce ex- 
tending, the ancient system of trade, or barter, was 
found to be too unwieldy an operation, especially 
when A, had corn, for which ke wanted a variety of 
articles, of B, who had them not, but gave an order 
on U, fur, yet had no equivalent to make good to C 
his advance. This was subsequently remedied, in 
the fourteenth century, by the introduction of bills of 
exchange. 

Manure is in rural, what gold is in political econo- 
my—a treasure truly, and one which we should by 
every honest means increase, but for the purpose of 
spending it properly, for it is not the, but a representa- 
tive of that ealue, which, by its judicious outlay, as 
part of our floating capital, we hope to produce. At 
no season of the year can we so profitably devote our 
lime to this office, as in winter—our stock is housed, 
our ordinary field labors suspended, and we all pos- 
sess the raw material—which may be most profitably 
improved, by paying some atteution to winter feeding. 

The unexpected advance in the prices of all our 
staple productions, naturally causes us to be exceed- 
ingly anxious, to have as much surplus to sell as pos- 
sible; particularly those of us who grow corn to 
some extent, for market, and some of us, who are 
hear a city, and depend upon hay as our money crop. 

Although digestion is said to be impeded, or more 
correctly speaking, retarded by an increased height 
of the temperature, there can be no doubt but that 
cattle kept in warm houses and fed on warm (not hot) 
food, during inclement weather, complete the func- 
tion of digestion and thrive better, on two-thirds of 
the same bulk of the same feed fed inthe yard, raw, 
'o cold, shivering stock. We think it may be safely 
asserted, that one-third of the food usually fed to the 
farm stock, can be saved, by cutting up all descrip- 
tions, and steaming all the cornstalks and roots of 
every kind. ; 

Unless there be an excess of coarse provender on 
your farm, and you are compelled to adopt the old 
way of strewing it over the barn-yard, cut up every 
blade and stalk of fodder and straw to steam, before 
feeding it. Nail up, or remove every rack from 
“ey horse stable, and have the hay cut short, and 
ed in the troughs, at the evening meal, or after it. 
In this way we venture to assert, that more than one 
third of the hay can be saved, your horses will be in 
better keep and fresher each morning to go to work, 
after a good night’s rest, instead of being kept awake, 
nibbling at a rack full of long hay all night; pulling 
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| almost half of it through and making bedding of it.— 
If you still prefer adhering to the old plan—cause 
| two tons of prime hay to be placed in the loft over 
| your horse stalls, near the open rack-holes, let a lazy 
| negro have free access to it, especially on Saturday 
/nights and Sundays, asd we hazard nothing in say- 
‘ing, every pound will be gone before the first of next 
June. We tried it ourself last winter. 

A very simple construction for steaming, may be 
erected near the barn, at a moderate outlay, of com- 
mon brick faced with fire-brick inside, having a 
square cast iron receiver set in the top, with which the 
fire comes in contact below, and in which a few inches 
of water should be kept, ata low boiling temperature: 
wooden boxes, unpainted, tnay be set in this, contain- 
ing the different sorts, or a mixture, as you may 
wish, of the vegetables and other cut food—There 
should remain a space of three inches, above the top 
of the boxes, and a wooden lid over the whole, to 
permit the steam generated from the water simmer- 
ing around, to penetrate and condense on the vege- 
tables, &c.—Steaming, it should be borne in mind, is 
very different from boiling, for the latter draws out of 
whatever is boiled its most soluble portions, whereas 
the former unly renders them perfectly soluble and 
fit for use—Indeed this is the ouly proper way to 
cook vegetables, to preserve their natural flavor, 
nutritiousness and wholesomeness. 

A horse-power on the inclined railway principle, 
we know by experience, to possess more power for 
the same draught than any description of sweep-pow- 
er that has been introduced in this State—Whitman’s 
2 horse power, an excellent article, which we have, is 
very easy on the horses, and can do as much work as 
any ordinary four horse sweep macline—another, 
upon the same plan, with some alterations, is now 
being manufactured by Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. & 
Co. thus presenting to the purchaser a choice, in the 
same vicinity of our City, with the usual competition’ 
for preference. 

The general principle of these powers, as our lim- 
ited knowledge of Mechanics enables us to under- 
stand them, is on the plan of a road, on which the 
horse travels, apparently, but which in fact slides 
from under him, his weight chiefly, being the motive 
power; as when properly harnessed, he should neith- 
er tighten the traces nor the tugs, which are put on 
merely for safety, and to keep the horse in a proper 
position. Of one thing we are certain, and it is the 
most important of all, a horse cannot be strained or 
otherwise injured in these powers ; as if they be too 
difficult to move, owing to improper management, 
the horse only siands still; should they go too fast, 
this can be regulated by the break. Our team came 
out much fresher, from our two horse machine, af- 
ter a week’s work in July, than it generally does 
after the same time spent in ploughing. 

Presuming that every young Maryland Farmer, 
who has studied the economy of labor, and sought 
information, has adopted the plan of cutting his corn 
crop down to the ground, we will say nothing on this 
head now; nor indeed would this be the season, 
were we so inclined. On one point, however, cone 
nected with this, we wish to urge attention—The 
stalks as well as blades, when cut early, still retain 
much nourishment, chiefly saccharine matter; can be 
more easily cut up, and from their tenderness, are 
more freely eaten; decay much sooner than dry, 
tough fodder, and with a little brownstuff stirred in, 
when steamed afford a rich diet for milch as well as 





dry cattle. Mixed in this way, and added to a short 


allowance of hay, with a little salt, horses enjoy ig 
also. 
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Designing to say something, at the proper season, | 
about re-producing, what we now deem it necessary 
to consider in the consuming, we shall conclude, in 
the humble hope, we may have contributed our mite, 
to some purpose, among the immense efforts percepti- 
ble everywhere, to improve, reward and dignify our 
common avocation. Sincerely yours, 

Cincinnatus. 

{rF-The writer in the “Sun,” over the signature of “Cincin- 

natus,”’ is not the Cincinnatus of the American Farmer. 


ETRURIAN WHEAT—HOLLOW HORN IN 
COWS—STANDARD WEIGHT OF GRAIN. 
Lavperpate, Nov. 3d, 1845. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Sin :—In the present No. of the American Farmer 

which came to hand by Friday’s mail, I perceive that 

ou have noticed Mr. Tilghman’s strange publication 
in the Easton Gazette on the subject of the Etrurian 
wheat sold by Messrs. Bordley & Cox on my account. 
As I[ pussed through Baltimore on my way to Phila- 
delphia it was shown to me by the above gentlemen. 
I only had time to look over so much of it as related 
to the condition of the wheat as seed wheat. 1 at once 
made up my mind that he had either been shamefully 
imposed on by some one, or that he had shamelessly 
uttered what was not true of the wheat furnished by 
me. What was meant by spurious grains, 1 know 
not—but as to cheat and cockle, ifa man were paid 
a dollar fur every plant he should find among my 
wheat in a week’s search, he would find it a losing 
business. His account of the worms is doubtless a 
microscopick view. There may have been some wea- 
vil in the last bought, as I believe all the warehouses 
in which grain is regularly stowed away have more 
or less. Perhaps the gentleman was so displeased 
that he did not sow any—he wil! however have the 
experience of his neighbors by next harvest, and if 
he wish to sow after that and he apply to me if I 
should be spared, I may furnish him with some good 
and clean. 

I feel bound to redeem my promise of furnishing 
you with a paper on the subject of the proper condi- 
tion of ground for wheatsowing. Ihave had so lit- 
tle time, and moreover, writing is sueh an out-of-the 


tion. I might here say for the benefit of others not 
knowing how to treat the disease, that nothing more 
is necessary than the above process. Nothing more 
is required than to keep the hole or holes open. The 
perforation of the horn seems necessary for the dis- 
charge of gas that has accumulated (and sometimes 
pus) as well as to admit the healthful influence of 
the atmosphere. The symptoms area falling away 
in flesh, and if in milka great and rapid decrease with 
a strange stare outof the eyes. On examination it 
will be found that the horns are cold. Jn one case 
—an old cow which had these symptoms strongly 
marked, it was found that only one of her horns was 
affected. One thing ought to be noted, that a cow in 
milk will rarely recover her full flow that season. 

I perceive that Indiana has adopted standard 
weights for her grain and seeds. Maryland has her 
weight for wheat, but all other go by the bushel. 
Corn and oats, and indeed all grass seeds ought to 
be sold by weight. As it is, oats for instance, there is 
no encouragement to try to increase the weight of 
the kernel. And when the up-country farmer takes 
his grass seed to market, he is at the mercy of the 
buyer, which would all be p:operly adjusted by the 
scale beam, and equal justice meted to al! parties 
according to their weight. 1 wish your Farmers’ 
Club would take this matter into consideration. 

The extract from the Boston Cultivator on the sub- 
ject of butter making won’t do for this region. The 
daughters of Pipe Creek farmers know better how 
to do things than to make a cream pot of their churn, 
and they know too, that stirring the cream in hot 
weather prevents the acid of the whey destroying the 
oleose matter in the cream. Yours, &e. 

DAN’L ZOLLICKOFFER. 





For the American Farmer. 
THE PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Held in Upper Murlboro’ on the 22nd and 23rd of 
October, its Fifth Aunual Meeting. 

No man who Joves his country, could have witness 
ed the display of Stock, Household Manufactures, 
Machinery, Farming Implements, Vegetable Pro 
dnetions ; heard the speeches, and listened to the in- 















way thing fora rough-handed farmer, that I have de- 
ferred it till the winter nights. It will perhaps be 
just as good then as if it had appeared sooner. Last 
year | rolled all my wheat ground after sowing, part 
of which was benefitted and part (under different 
circumstances) injured by the operation. This sea- 
son only part is rolled. From the two scasons | 
think more important facts may be gathered. 

I hear some serious complaints of the * fly” in this 
vicinity. I think it likely pms gerne complain- 
ing are more scared than hurt. apprehend very 
little danger in ordinary seasons from the fall attack 
of the insect if a sufficient quantity of seed has been 
given to the earth. 

_ Can any of your correspondents or any of your 
readers give any account of the cause of holiow horn 
incattle? Some 12 or 14 months ago some of my 
cows fell away both in flesh and milk, and on exami- 
nation I found they had the above disease. Before 
this 1 think for 20 years there had not been a case a- 
mong my cattle—I applied the common remedy in 
this neighborhood—simply boring a hole with a good 
sized gimblet—pendent—so that any fluid matter may 
pass out and rain notenter. Since then nearly all 
my cattle have been affected and were treated in the 
ame way. To me this general attack is unaccount- 

avie—wmy cows are all high fed and in good condi- 


terchange of opinions as expressed by the hundreds 
of intelligent Planters assembled, without feeling his 
bosom glow with pleasure and with becoming patri- 
otic pride. 

lt was the best exhibition the Society has ever had. 
| The display of Agricultural Machinery way very 
| fine, and Messrs. Sinclair & Co., and E. Whitman, 
deserve great praise for their efforts in contributing 
so largely to the Show. Their portion of the Fait 
was thronged with visitors and enquiring farmer. 
There was a poor show of Hogs; and but few “bitsof 
blood” among the Horses—yet the saddle horses, &c, 
were very fine, and several pairs of ‘matched horses” 
were superb; Col. Capron took the premium for the 
latter, with a pair of magnificent blood bays thal 
moved like clock-work—Mr. T. Duckett took the 
premium for best single harness Horse, with a beaut 
ful bay horse. A large number of horses were ex 
hibited for the different premiums. 

SHEEP—The mutton was hardly equal to those of 
last year, though they were very fine, and the contest 
as usual, was between W. w.W. Bowie and Thos. 
Duckett, Esqrs., the latter gentleman receiving the 
premium, the very nicest discrimination being requir 
ed to draw the difference between the two, as it wat 
| “tweedle-dum, tweedle-dee,” each weighing 100 Ibs 
' The show of live sheep was very fine—The Leicesten 
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and Southdowns were numerous. Those of Messrs. 
C. B. Calvert, Thos. Duckett, Jas. Mullikin, and S. 
Dorsett, were the most conspicuous. 

CATTLE—Mr. C. B. Calvert, made a grand ex- 
hibition, twenty seven in one beautiful camp, all hal- 
tered and sleck, fat and well ordered, with printed 
cards over each stall, a neat and clean stall for each 
one well littered, with his lovely snow white Cinderella 
heading the herd. This camp or stable was the cen- 
tre of attraction emphatically, and would have honor- 
ed the names of the best Northern Cattle owners. 
The Durhams were also represented by Mr. Sewall’s 
Bull, which [ choose to call Leviathan, as he is tremen- 
dous, though he was poor, and as quiet as his poverty 
required of him, which was to be wondered at, as the 
owner of this immense animal is a good farmer, and 
a public spirited gentleman of great wealth, with a 
soul, and hospitality of heart as big as his wiie do- 
main. Messrs. Robt. Bowie and others, also exhibit- 
ed handsome specimens of this stock, and some of 
them received premiums for the same, but there was 
a lamentable want of public spirit in the manner in 
which some gentlemen presented such noble speci- 
mens of so superior a race of cattle. The Devons 
were beautiful, but those of Messrs. Duckett, Skinner, 
and Jas. Mullikin, were superior toall others exhibit- 
ed—they decidedly were beautiful. So pretty is the 
form, and so velvetty the coat of this species of horn- 
ed cattle, that I have come to the conclusion that they 
are the sort of stock for negligent, careless owners 
who treat them as if they were the sensible country 
cattle, able to shift for themselves; for they would 
thrive where the aristocratic Durham would starve. 
Quere,—which shows the best farmer, he who has a 
herd of fine Durhams in their seperate stalls in win- 
ter, or he who shows beautiful Devons in summer up 
to their knees in clover, and in winter up to their 
stomachs in corn-stalks and manure, with but poor 
shelter and poorer feed? And again—Quere; which 
proves ina planting Country the best sort of cattle, all 
circumstances considered, the lordly Durham, or the 
plebeian Devon 

AGaicuLturaL Propuctions—These were better 
than usual. The garden vegetables from ‘* Willow 
Brooke” owned by T. Duckett, Esg., commanded the 

remium over Messrs. C. B. C., Dr. Bayne and W. 

V. W.B., allof whom had superb lots. There were 
atleast forty varieties of vegetables fit for use exhibit- 
ed. The Butter, Cake, Honey, Bread, Meats, Vege- 
tables, Poultry, &c., would have made any Epicure’s 
mouth water, while the “bon vivant” would have 
dreamed rare dreams of anticipated intoxication in 
the realms of fun and frolic, upon seeing the rich 
currant wine of Mrs. Robt. Bowie, 15 years old, and 
the cordials, the bounce, the Peach brandies, and 
Brandied Fruits of our fair ladies, so superior of their 
kinds, and so ravenously devoured that even your cor- 
respondent could only have time to test the excellence 
of cne, before all were gone whence no such travel- 
ling spirite’er returns. The Carpets, Blankets, Rugs, 
Stockings, Shoes, Counterpanes, Quilts, Suspenders, 
Garters, Cloths, fur cloths, Worsted work, Silk em- 
broidery etc. etc. etc., were numerous and superior ; 
this portion of the Fair was magnificently fine. It 
gave evidence of the skill, industry and talents of the 
fairer portion of our community, and it received the 
warmest praise and the homage of every heart. 

The second day the Hon. J. S. Seliman delivered 
a noble address, characterized by the force of his pe- 
culiar eloquence and that practical talent and depth 
of thought for which he is so pre-eminent; it was 
much cheered by the large crowd of delighted listen- 


} 





ers of both sexes, and all ages and conditions, who 
seemed wrapt in attention during its delivery, which 
occupied about fifty minutes. 

The Dinner of the Society passed off if possible 
better than any which have preceded it. There 
was much to eat, more than enough of “that which 
maketh the heart of man glad,” and there were jovi- 
al souls that kept the table in a roar for many hours 
by the “thunder” of their eloquence, the ‘‘lightning” 
of their wit, the merry song, passing jest, lively re- 
partee, and complimentary toasts, all together making 
as festive a scene as ever was enjoyed, and causi 
all to regret that the hour for breaking up had arrived, 
when at seven o’clock, the President, R. Bowie, Esq., 
retired from the table after expressing the wish that 
many more meetings of a similar character should be 
held by our Planters and Farmers. 

That this Socicty has been of great benefit to this 
region of country, is best manifiested by the increas- 
ed interest taken in its welfare by the people at large, 
and the improvement in the stock of all kinds. At 
this meeting alone two superior Horses from New 
York, for improving our saddle and harness horses, 
several Durhams and Devons; two Hampshire pigs 
from the premium hogs of the N. York Institute; . 
many South Down Sheep and Leicesters, including 
the Premium Ram at Philadelphia, were brought into 
the county, and purchased by several farmers, so that 
their produce will be widely disseminated. At least 
$1000 have at this meeting been laid out in fine Stock 
from other States, and have become a part of the 
wealth of this honorable and highly honored county 
—a favorite with all her sister Counties in the State. 
lt is much to be wished that gentlemen from all sec- 
tions of the State should attend these Exhibitions; it 
would be highly encouraging to our farmers, and 
would be, I think, gratifying to the visitors, at least 
they would meet with a Ghats mee - —e every 
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REPORTS 
Of the Committees of the Agricultural Society of Prince 
George’s County, at their annual Fair, for 1845. 

The Committee apointed to examine Stock, Imple- 
ments, Farms, &c. made the following Reports, 
which were read, and adopted by the Society, and 
Premiums awarded as recommended therein: 

On thorough bred Horses—Committee—W. N. Dor- 
sett, Chas. B. Calvert, Benj.O. Mullikin—The Com- 
mittee appointed to inspect Thorough Bred Horses, 
beg leave to report that there were but two horses 
presented to the consideration of the committee. The 
one a full bred horse belonging to J. B. Brooke, Esq. 
and the other a full bred mare belonging to William 
D. Bowie, Esq. and as these horses were offered for 
different premiums the committee regret that by the 
10th Rule of the Society they are precluded from a- 
warding the premiums. They cannot, however, con- 
clude this report without returning their thanks, in 
behalf of the Society, to those gentlemen for their 
public spirit, and at the same time expressing their 
extreme regret that other gentlemen, having such 
stock, had not emulated their noble example and 
thereby enabled the committee to have performed 
the agreeable duty of awarding the premiums. 

On common Horses and M mmii ml}, 
H. Dorsett, James Somerville, Jr., Otho Williams— 
We the Committee on other Horses and Mules make 
the following report : 

Best Stud Horse for all purposes, premium to Col 
H. Capron for his bay horse. 

For second best, certificate to Wm. B. Harwood, 
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premium to Robt. C. Brooke’s sorrel mare. 

For second best, certificate to S. H. Dorsett. 

For the best Horse Colt between one and two years 
old, premium to Col. H. Capron for his bay colt. 

For the best Filly of any blood between one and 
two years. Only one ollered and not considered 
worthy of the premium. 

For the best Filly between two and three years old, 
premium to Thos. W. Clagett for his Prince George 
filly. 

For the best Saddle Horse, premium to Thomas 
Welch for his sorrel horse. 

For the second best, certificate to Wm. Lyles Hat- 
ton for his sorrel Horse, 

For the best pair of Matched Horses, premium to 
Col. H. Capron for his bay horses. 

For the best Single Harness Horse, premium to 
Thos. Duckett for his bay horse. 

For the best Jack—none offered. 

For the best pair of Mules, premium to Col. H. 
Capron for his bay mules. 

On Durham and Devon Cattlek—Committee—Jas. 
Harper, John Hodges, Horace Capron—The Com- 
mittee who were appointed to award premiums for 
the best thorough bred Durham and Devon Stock, 
award— 

Premium to Chas. B. Calvert for the best Durham 
Cow over three years old, for “Flora.” 

Certificate to Chas. Bb. Calvert for second best 
thorough bred Durha:m‘over 3 years old, for “Kate.” 

Premium to Chas. L. Caivert for the best thorough 
bred Durham Heifer between two and three years 
old, for **Rosalie.” 

Certificate to same for the best Durham Heifer be- 
tween two and three years old, for “‘Augusta.” 

Premium to Robt. Bowie for the Durham Bull from 
one to two years old, Marlboro.” 

Certificate to Chas. B. Calvert for the next best 
Durham Bull from one to two years old, for **Mon- 
trose.” 

Premium to Chas. B. Calvert for the best Durham 
Heifer from one totwo yearsold, for**Lucretia Clay.” 

Certificate to same for next best Durham Heifer 
from one to two years old, for “Columbia.” 

Premium to same for the best Durham Bull Calf 
from four months to one year old, for “Ohio.” 

Certificate to same for next best Durham Bull Calf 
from four months to one year old, for “Delaware.” 

Premium to same for best Durham Heifer Calf from 
four months to one year old, for ‘*Eugenia.” 

Certificate to same for next best Durham Heifer 
Calf from four months to one year old, for “*Nora.” 

Premium to James Mullikin for the best thorough 
bred Devon Bull, ‘Red Rover,” between two and 
three years old. 

Premium to Clement Hill for the best Devonshire 
Bull. 

Premium to Richard C. Bowie for the best Devon 
Bull between one and two years old, for ‘“‘Belmont.” 

Premium to Thomas Duckett for the best Devon 
Cow, for “Maid of Lodi,” 13 years old. 

Certificate to Sam!. H. Dorsett for the next best 
Devon Cow, for “Margaret,” three years old. 

Premium to William D. Clagett for the best Devon 
Heifer between one and two years old. 

Certificate te Thomas Duckett for the next best 
Devon Heifer between one and two years old, for 
4‘Daise.” : 

Premium to Thomas Duckett for the best Devon 
Heifer between two and three years old, for “May- 
flower.” 


For the best Brood Mare for general purposes,| Premium to Chas. B. Calvert for the best thorough 


| bred Durham Bull aged over three years, for ‘“‘Roan- 


| oke.” 


| On Cattle—Other than Thorough Bred—Committee 
'—M, S. Plummer, Thos. Welsh, R. C. Scott—The 
Committee appointed to examine Cattle, other than 
Durham or Devon, respectfully report that they have 
| carefully examined all presented to their notice, and 
| with entire unanimity award the following premiums, 
| viz: 
| For the best Bull Calf between four munths and 
| one year old, to Clement Hill. 

To Richard 8. Hiil for his Heifer of the same age. 

To Wm. Z. Beall for the best Bull between one 
and two years old, for his Bull, “Dick.” 

To F. G. Skinner for the best Heifer between one 
and two years old. 

To S. H. Dorsett for the best yoke of Work Oxen. 

To Richard C Bowie for the best Milch Cow. 

To Geo. W. Bowie for the best pair of Fat Cattle. 

The Committee regret that there was no premium 
for Heifers over three years, asthe Heifer offered 
by Clement Hill, Esq., between three and four years 
old they thought from her size and form fully merit- 
ed a premium. There were many others shown 
them of great merit, and they are gratified to see so 
much zeal evinced in the care of stock. 

On Sheep—Committee—Zadok Sasscer, Baruch 
Mullikin, Geo. Morton—The Committee on Sheep, 
beg leave to report that they have awarded the prem- 
ium for 

The best Leicester Buck to Chas. B Calvert. 

Certificate for the second best, same breed, to 
Thos. Duckett. 

For the best Southdown Buck to F. G. Skinner. 

For the best Buck, of any other breed, to Samuel 
H. Dorsett. 

For the best Ewe ofany other breed, to F. G. Skin- 
ner for his Cotswold Ewe. 

For the best pair of Lambs, of any breed, to James 
Mullikin. 

kor the best lot of live Mutton, to Thos. Duckett 
for a lot of eight Wethers. 

For the best speciinen of Slaughtered Mutton to 
the same gentleman. 

For the best !.eicester Ewe to Thos. Duckett. 

For the best Southdown Ewe to Chas. LE. Calvert. 

The committee have pleasure in saying that all the 
stock exhibited to them were of very superior quality. 

On Hogs—Committee— Richard W. Bowie, Chas. 
C. Hili—The Committee on Hogs, award the pre- 
mium for the best male Hog over twelve u onths old, 
to Thos. W. Clagett. 

The premium for the best fatted Hog, to R. C, 
Bowie. They being the only two exhibited. 

i On Tobacco—Committee—Thos. Duckett, John D. 

Bowling, Juin R. Magruder, Jr—The Committee 
on Tobacco, beg leave to report that they were grati- 
fied with the specimens of Tobacco exhibited, and 
that they are unanimous in the distribution of the 
following premiums : 

For the best hogshead of Tobacco they awarded 
the premium of $15 to James Owens, Jr., of Anne 
Arundel county. 

For the second best the premium of $12 to Mr. 
Albert H. Scott of Prince George’s Co. 

For the third best, the Premium of $10 to R. C. 
Brooke, Esq., of Prince George’s Co. 

For the fourth best, the premium of $8 to John 
Brookes of Prince Geerge’s do. 

For the fifth best, the premium of ¢5 to W. W. 
W. Bowie, of Prince George’s Co. 
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On Agricultural Productions—Committee—W. R. 
Barker, Geo. W. Hilleary, Jas. Mullikin—The Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Productions, respectfully re- 

rt that they have carefully examined five lots of 
Veastitles, two of which were exceedingly fine. 
The committee were for some time unable to deter- 
mine which were entitled to the award. They how- 
ever finally agreed that the lot exhibited by Thomas 
Duckett, Esq., were entitled tothe premium. There 
was but one specimen of Rye exhibited, and as no 
certificate was furnished according to the rules of 
the Society, stating the yield per acre, the commit- 
tee were unable to award a premium for the same. 

The committee award the premium for Corn to 
Robt. C. Brooke, Esq., he having furnished the re- 
quisite certificate of the yield per acre and the mode 
of cultivation, and the product being fourteen and a 
half barrels per acre. 

The committee were unable to award a premium 
for Iris: Potatoes, there being but two competitors, 
both furnishing certificates stating the product per 
eighth ofan acre tobethe same. We therefore refer 
it to the Society to determine who shall be entitled 
to receive the premium. The committee awarded 
the premium to Charles B. Calvert for Sugar Beet, 
the yield being seventy-five bushels on the eighth of an 
acre. 

On Agricultural Implements—Committee—John B. 
Brookes, Walter W. W. Bowie, Zadok Sasscer— 
The committee on Agricultural Implements beg leave 
to report, that they have carefully examined the 
various implements composing the large and beauti- 
ful display which Messrs. Sinclair & Co., and Mr. E. 
Whitman have made on the present occasion. They 
deem this branch of the Annual Exhibition as one 
most interesting and most useful, and therefore are 
greatiy pleased at the increased manifestation of in- 
terest felt by the community in its success, and we 
congratulate our Society upon the steady advance 
which science is making in the saving of labor by 
mechanical inventions. 

The committee award to Messrs. Sinclair & Co., 
the Society’s premium for the best display of Agri- 
cultural Implements. Also the premium for the best 
Plow suitable to all work, is hereby awarded to the 
“Maryland Plow,” owned by Messrs. Sinciair & Co. 

They regret that there is no premium offered by 
the Society for the best ‘Wheat Fan” and for the 
best ‘‘ Horse-Power,” as they deem the Fanning Mill 
exhibited by Mr. E. Whitman, deserving a premium, 
and take great pleasure in calling the attention of the 
public to it, and also to the beautiful, casy working, 
and cheap Horse-power called “Rail-way Horse- 

wer.” 

The committee cannot too forcibly recommend to 
the tobacco planters, the tobacco Plow of Messrs. 
Sinclair & Co. 

On Fruit—Committee—William. B. Hill, John H. 
Somervell, Rich. S. Hill—The Committee on Fruit 
report that there were several very beautiful speci- 
mens of choice and very excellent fruit exhibited to 
them, and they found great difficulty in coming to a 
decision. 

The selections were all very superior, and indicat- 
ed that great improvement in the cultivation of fine 
fruit has taken place in the county within the last five 
or ten years. 

They noticed particularly a specimen of very su- 
perior fruits embracing a great variely of apples, 

ars, grapes, peaches and strawberries exhibited by 

r. John H. Bayne, to whom the committee have a- 
warded the premium. 





Mr. Rich. C. Bowie exhibited also a specimen of 
fine apples which the committee considered to be 
very superior. 

Mr. John Hodges exhibited a beautiful specimen 
of brandied Peaches, and the committee would have 
awarded a premium to him, but on examination they 
found that none had been offered by the Society for 
that description of preserved fruit. 

To Francis M. Bowie the committee have award- 
ed the premium for the best specimen of Honey. 

On Household Manufactures—Committee—Robert 
W. Bowie, Chas. B. Calvert, John Brookes—The 
Committee on Household Manufactures report, that 
the specimens of home industry, in the various de- 
partments of domestic economy, submitted to their 
inspection, evidence an improvement in these useful 
and meritorious branches, which cannot be too highly 
commended—more especially should it be noticed 
that most of the fabrics which have been submitted 
by the ladies of the county, age excel in useful- 
ness and beauty the productions of similar works of 
any former year. It would seem as if our wives and 
daughters, heretofore so little regarded as useful op- 
eratives in advancing the great interests of the coun- 
try in its various industrial occupations, have on this 
occasion, by a simultaneous and almost general effort, 
emancipated the sex from the enervating shackles of 
modern fashion, and shown that woman can and will 
cheerfully contribute by her labor, whenever need- 
ful to increase the independence and general wealth 
of the country, as well as promote the numberless 
interests and happiness of the household over which 
nature seems to have ordained that she should, in all 
christian and civilized communities, preside. 

The many and beautiful specimens of needle work, 
of knitting, and of the loom, will compare with the 
best and most tasteful samples of the same descrip- 
tion of Household Manufactures which have ever been 
exhibited inthe country. Indeed, it must strike con- 
viction to all liberal and enlightened minds, that ifno 
other benefit resulted from the establishment of this 
Society, than that which stimulates our ladies to 
active and not unbecoming labor, (which is far, how- 
ever, from being the case,) that alone should irresisti- 
bly impel our ery farmers and planters and the 
public spirited of all other classes, to exert every 
faculty to continue and enlarge the operations of the 
Society, so that it may become what its projectors 
and founders intended, a source of profit, of happi- 
ness, of sociability, and ameliorated habits and pro- 
pensities teall. The committee award the following 
premiums : 

For the best home made Cloth to Mrs. Leonard 
H. Early. 

For the best Quilt, Mrs. Dr. R. W. Bowie. 

For the best Counterpaine, Mrs. Dr. Chas. Bowie, 

For the best Yarn Stockings, Mrs. Jas. Mullikin. 

For the best Butter, Thos. Duckett. 

" ane the best Worsted Embroidery, Miss Malvina 
Early. 

For the best Carpeting, Mrs. Wm. D. Clagett. 

For the best Cake, Mrs. James Mullikin. 

For the best Wine, Mrs. Robt. Bowie. 

For the best Bounce, Mrs. Saml. H. Dorsett. 

For the best lot of Shoes, Andrew Coyle & Son. 

On Farms—Committee—Clement Hill, Wm. D. 
Clagett, B. O. Mullikin, Rich. S. Hill, Robt. Bowie 
~The Committee appointed to award premiums 
for the first, second, and third best regulated and 
most highly improved Farms or Plantations in Prince 
George’s Cuunty, beg Jeave to report: That oe | 


have been highly gratified in their visitation throug 
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the county, and that it affords them great pleasure in 
adding their testimony to the general improvement in 
Agriculture pervading every section of this county. 
They regret, however, that in consequence of a rule 
of the Society not sufficiently known, that the com- 
petition was so limited as to exclude several gentle- 
men. They award the highest Premium to “Mount 
Calvert” Plantation, containing 1000 acres, owned by 
Capt. John Brookes. The second Premium to the 
“Eglington” Plantation containing 300 acres, owned 
by W. W. W. Bowie Esq., and the third to “Willow 
Brooke” Plantation, containing about 900 acres, own- 
ed by Thos. Duckett, Esq. 

On Essays—Committee—Chas. B. Calvert, Benj. 
O. Mullikin, R. S. Hill—The Committee on Essays 
regret to have to report that there was but one Essay 


offered for the premium, and under these circumstan- | 


ces consider that they are not at liberty to award any 
premium, but hope that for the future there will bea 
greater interest displayed by the agriculturists of the 
county. 


SOILING,OR HOUSE FEEDING CATTLE. 

At a late meeting of the Farmers’ Clubs in Scot- 
land, Mr. Harkness read acommunication from Mr. 
Skilling, of Glasnevin, from which we make the 
following extracts : 

* How does it happen that the Belgians have kept 
up in the highest condition an indifferent soil, with- 
out any such extraneous manures as bones or guano, 
or any other importation of the kind? This they 
have done for hundreds of years, and yet their land 
is never poor or exhausted, but in the highest state 
of production. The reason is obvious. There is 
no witchery in their management; and if the farm- 
ers of Scotland would onty follow their example 
they would find themselves fully recompensed for 
their pains. If they would deepen their lands, keep 
more stock, and chiefly house-feed them, saving the 
manure—liquid and solid—raise an abundance of 
crop for soiling summer and winter food, they would 
make more from their cattle and their land. 

When I first adopted the house-feeding system, my 
neighbors laughed at me, and predicted that my cat- 
tle would die ; others said the cows would give no 
milk; but their predictions were not verified. My 
cows had a good appearance, and when driven to wa- 
ter twice a day, [not enough—cows need drink four 
times a day, at least]—they were wild and full of 
spirit; and when others were dry, mine were giving 
milk. 

I have estimated correctly, that a cow fed in the 
house will make 25 tons of liquid manure, which will 
be sufficient for an acre of ground. I can, on an av- 
erage, keep a cow on every two British acres. The 
cows also give much more milk. 

When my present farm was in pasture, only 18 
cows could be keptinsummer. Now, by the soiling 
gun. it feeds from 20 to 22 cows, 3 horses, and 
rom 20 to 40 pigs, all the year round, and I have as 
large a portion of grain crops as most other people 
have on farms of equal extent— (52 acres.) 

No doubt, the system, if ill-wrought, will fail. 
Some who try it, will bring their cows into the 
house ; they are tied up and perhaps injudiciously 
confined—kept filthy—not regularly curried—a large 
us of some particular kind of food is put be- 
ore them, and this repeated, cloys the appetite, and 
the animalsrefuse their food —They are perhaps 
neglected in water—by-and-by they fail in milk— 
. out of condition—and the whole experiment is a 
failure, from being wrongly conducted. The house 


itself must be airy, well ventilated, and kept perfect- 
ly clean.—The animals must be well curried and 
brushed at least twice a day. There ought to be 
one particular person to superintend and psy atten- 
tion to the feeding; and one of the first and most im- 
portant parts of his duty is, to ascertain the appetite 
of every beast. Cows, like other animals, will eat 
more or less; and they ought to be supptied accord- 
ingly as they require it, being kept rather with an 
appetite than otherwise. As soon as the animal has 
eaten its food, all refuse should be taken away, and 
nothing suffered to remain in the stall before it. Should 
it seem delicate or careless in eating, let the food be 
atonce removed. The times of feeding are also of 
great importance, and ought to be strictly observed 
and regulated. The cattle will know the hour of 
feeding as correctly as the clock can tell it, and will 
| be disappointed and fretted if neglected. This ne- 
' glectis prejudicial both to milking and fattening. I 
| give six feeds in the day, summer and winter—be- 
ginning at six o’ clock in the morning, and ending at 
nine in the evening—viz: at 6, at 8, at 12, at 3, and 
at 9. They get water in their stalls at 10 in the 
morning, and at 5 in the afternoon. They are like- 
wise turned out one hour from 10 to 11, where they 
exercise and drink if they choose. 

The kinds of food [ use are chiefly the following : 
in summer, at 6, feed with perennial or Italian Rye- 
gras: and clover; at 8, with cabbages or leaves; at 
12, with cut hay and straw, mixed—(this feed is to 
prevent the action of too much green food on them) 
—at3, upon vetches; at 6, upon mangoldwurzel, 
leaves, or refuse of the farm or garden ; at 9, clover 
or grass ; or this may be a dry feed, if the state of 
the bowels require it. 

In winter, at 5, feed with steamed food ; at 8, with 
turnips, raw; at 12, cuthay and straw ; at 3, with 
mango!d wurzel, raw ; at 6, with steamed food ; at 
8, with turnips, raw ; at 6, with steamed food ; at 9, 
with hay andstraw. Water must be given or offer- 
ed, and plenty of salt used in the steamed food.” 

\\ jth respect to ventilation of cattle houses, Mr. 
M’Culloch stated that he considered too little atten- 
tion had been paid to this important matter, as noth- 
ing tended to promote the health of animals more than 
well ventilated houses. There should be a small a- 
perture below and above in the wall, behind each an- 
imal, so that by the admission of fresh ai beneath, 
the respired vitiated air (carbonic acid gas,) which 
is very injurious to animal life, together with the 
pernicious effluvia froin the skin, urine, and dung, 
may be forced out by the upper aperture, and in this 
way have a constant renewal ofair. Mr. M’C. was 
astonished to observe that even in the establishments 
of our most eminent agriculturists, this important 
subject was so much overlooked. You will often 
observe openings in the upper part of the hovel, or 
in the roof, for the escape of the contaminated air, 
but it seems to be forgotten that there must be an 
admission of fresh air below, to cause the effective 
expulsion of the contaminated atmosphere.—London 
Agricultural Gazette. 


Fine Cottron.—The Savannah Republican notices 
the sale of a lot of 100 square bales Cotton, part of the 
crop of W. J. Eve, of Richmond Co., Geo. at 8} cents 
per lb. 

It was pronounced by good judges to be the best 
lot of Cotton ever sent there, being perfect in staple, 
and this price was obtained in consequence of the 





great care bestowed in its preparation for market. 
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REVIEW.—From the (British) Agricultural Gazette. 
Aw Essay on Tropica, AGRICULTURE; WITH SOME 
Remarks oN certain ANALYses oF Barsapian 
Sous, &c. &c.—By P. Lovell Philipps, M. D., 
Oxon, F. R. ©. P. L. James Hedderwick and 

Sons, Glasgow. 

Tunis pamphlet contains a very able application to 
Tropical Agriculture of those principles which have 
of late years been insisted upon by scientific writers, 
and especially of those of them which have been 
sanctified by the experience of practical men. These 
principles, if true here, must necessarily be active 
everywhere ; and that everywhere must be the best 
system of cultivation which is founded upon them. 

Drainage, for instance, an essential feature either 
natural or artificial of every good system of cultiva- 
tion—a practice resting on the soundest principles— 
will doubtless benefit the growth of the Sugar cane 
as much as it is found to benefit that of the Wheat- 
plant or Potato. And thorough draining is strongly 
recommended in the pamphlet before us. The au- 
thor skilfully combats the opinion which in a tropi- 
cal climate would doubtless at first be generally 
held that the effect of this operation is injudiciously 
to dry the soil, and he shows that this opinion, held 
also in thiscountry by very many, is being confuted 
by everyday experience—that, in fact, a thoroughly 
drained soil while it will be drier in wet seasons, 
will nevertheless be moister in dry seasons than one 
which is undrained. Ofcourse, inorder that this re- 
sult may obtain, a thorough and deep cultivation of 
the soil is necessary, and accordingly we find that 
Dr. Philipps strongly advocates the use of efficient 
agriculturalimplements. In short, his object through- 
out the work, it appears, is to convince West Indian 
cultivators, that it is their interest not merely and 
exclusively to be growers of the Sugar-cane, but to 
attend to the cultivution of the soil. 

The fault which is condemned by the general ten- 
or of this work has been incident to all early systems 
of cultivation. Farmers, originally, have never been 
agriculturalists in the full meaning of the word—the 
have been merely growers of particular plants. It 
has always been a long time before they learned 
that it was their true interest, even in reference to 
the plant which was the main object of cultivation, 
to a a rotation of crops, and to farm the land 
well. 

The Sugar-cane is the chief object of cultivation, in 
the West Indies ; and now, as formerly, the growth 
of grain crops, or, let us say, of Wheat, may he term- 
ed the main object of most arable farmers in England. 
Formerly the demand for this crop was met by the 
exclusive devotion of the land to its growth; soon 
the necessity of fallows was learned, and large por- 
tions of the land lay waste, whilst those in crop 
— but sparingly. Now, while, probably, not a- 

ove one-third of the arable land is annually in grain 
crop, it would be hard to say how many times the 
present produce exceeds that of former times. It is 
now acknowledged as an axiom among our best far- 
mers that the larger the stock of cattle, sheep, &c. 
kept on arable land, i. e. the larger the green crops 
grown upon it, the more abundant is its yield of corn; 
80 that whilst this, as originally, may still be consid- 
ered the main object of arable farmers, the main at- 
tention of the best of them is directed to the good 
cultivation of their root crops—their food for stock ; 
and the Wheat crop is left, comparatively speaking, 
to take care of itself; and this is found to be the best 
policy, not only as regards the profits of farming on 
the whole, but also in reference to the annual yield o¢ 





grain. And we doubt not the principle on which this 
system is founded will hereafter actuate tropical as it 
now does British cultivators. Nor do we doubt that 
Dr. Philipps’s pamphlet, if it be as extensively read 
as it deserves, will exert a beneficial influence in 
bringing about this desirable result. 





Grass.—Corn, grass, hemp, and tobacco, are the 
main branches of the agriculture of Kentucky. In 
my opinion they rank in importance as | have placed 
them. Corn (styled by Arthur Young, the King of 
vegetables) as first, grass next, &c. row it all the 
live stock for family and domestic uses are nourished, 
and from it the fine condition of the various classes of 
our animals is mainly derived; at least it is the grand 
auxiliary in fitting them for market. To fine harness 
and saddle horses, fine cultle for breeders, mules, beef cat- 
tle, hogs, (producing pork for the army, navy, and for 
commerce,) and sheep, grass is the cheapest support. 
If its great importance is admitted, it ought not to be 
left to chance, to yield little or much pasturage, as the 
case may happen to be. 

Seventy-five acres of land, well and fully set with 
a variety of grasses of the best quality, will fatten, 
or keep in good condition as many head of domestic 
animals as will one hundred acres equally good land 
not so uniformly and evenly set. Of this fact, and it 
is a fived fuct, | have had some experience, and it is 
well worth the consideration and attention of every 
one that feeds domestic animals. 

Ifa sufficiency of sound seed be sown on ground 
rightly prepared, at the right season, the yield of 
grass will be satisfactory. As early in the spring as 
the ground is in good working condition, I sow a full 
bushel of sound orchard grass seed to the acre, and 
immediately after three pints of red clover seed on 
the same ground. Itis of great importance to sow a 
sufficiency of seed at first, and to have the ground 
regularly, uniformly covered. This is more impor- 
tant in regard to orchard grass than any other, its 
natural habit is tussucky, which is encouraged by a 
sparse cast of seed—lence the importance of a suffi- 
cient and uniform cast of seed at first. Tussucks being 
once formed, the abundant roots occupy the ground, 
and exclude young grass from coming up near them. 
Not even the white blossom weed, that thrives so well 
in timothy meadows, will be permitted to grow among 
orchard grass. It keeps out all intruders. 

A lot well set with orchard grass and red clover 
makes the best hay for farm stock. The seed stem 
puts up above the heads of the clover. The seed is 
saved with a cradle or sickle as soon as the top seed 
is ripe enough. The mowing for hay may be com. 
menced as soon as the seed is secured, or any time 
thereafter before frost. The seed stem only perishes 
at maturity, and the blades continue to grow. But 
where much hay is needed, cut as soon after the 
seed is out of the way as is convenient. Then in 
August cut a second crop for hay, which will be bet- 
ter than the first. An aftermath will follow better 
than was ever seen inatimothy meadow. But if 
one cutting will give hay enough for the farm it may 
be done at any time to suit the labor of the farm. If 
pasturage is the grand point to be attained, this is the 
true basis to secure the desired perennial ones alluded 
to by Judge Buel. By the continued passing of the 
hoof, and the appliance of the touth, the red clover is 
crippled and mainly driven out, but in comes the 
white clover and blue grass, giving in this climate 
and like soils a perennial pasture of the best grassess 
now known—viz: orchard grass, red and white clo- 
ver, and blue grass. 
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When I sat down it was with the view of sendin 
youa cory of Judge Buel’s letter; at that time I ha 
not so os made up an opinion on grasses as I have 
since. hen I was making experiments, sowing 
seperately, for trials, all the kinds I could procure 
of native and foreign. Some that are highly prized 
in Europe did not succeed with me: such as lucerne, 
sainfoin, burnet, sweet scented vernal grass, holcus velvet 
grass, and many others. From what has passed under 
my own observation, I have come to the conclusion 
to sow orchard and red clover seed only. This is 
intended to apply to farm operations. I believe that 

timothy for hay is most profitable for commerce, but 
worthless, if fed to stock on a farm. 

The publication of Judge Buel’s letter may benefit 
beginners in agricultural pursuits. He was a close 
observer, a practical man, and considered as good au- 
thority on any subject that he would write on. 


Lewis SanpERs. 
Grass Hints, Ky., Aug. 22nd, 1845. 


[Copy of a letter from Judge Buel.] 
Acsany, Sept. Ist. 1827. 

Sir :—Your favor of the 4th came to hand in due 
time, as well as the parcels of native grass seeds re- 
ferred to, for which I thank you. 1 shall sow them 
this afternoon. It is very desirable that more atten- 
tion should be paid to our native grasses. It is but a 
few years since grasses were sown, the clovers and 
rye grasses excepted, even in Great Britain. Arthur 
Young was the means of turning the public attention 
to this subject there, and I hope yet to see the like 
amongus. For perennial pastures we ought tu sow 
every kind that is indigenous—and nutritive. By this 
means our pastures will be truly perennial, as food 
will be growing at all seasons, and as land will sus- 
tain from seventy five to a thousand plants on the 
square foot, in proportion to its fertility and the num- 
ber of kinds sown. The value of our pastures may 
be more than quadrupled by attention to this branch 
of our husbandry. 

The ray and rye grass are the same plant. It will 
not answer in this latitude, and I think not in yours; 
the growth is small and our summer droughts nearly 
annihilate it. The timothy and cocks-foot* are prop- 
er to mix with clovers for pastures, and the lucernet 
is beyond everything else, if applied to soiling—on 
one acre, with the aid of five acres of very lean pas- 
ture, 1 kept seven cows and four oxen from the 20th 
May to the Ist of August, and they were well kept— 
I cut the third crop for hay, and there will be a fourth 
to feed off. BUEL. 


Lewis SanDeRs, near Ghent, Ky. 





*Cocks-foot is the common name in England for the orchard 
grass of the United States—the vactylis glomoruta of the botan- 
ists. 

ti have cultivated lucerne near Lexington, Kentucky, and 


at Grass Hills—from its high repute in Europe and in some 
parts of the United States, | felt an anxiety to have it. After 
repeated trials [ had to give itup. Judge Short, of Ohio, at- 


tempted its cultivation with no better success. 
Louisville Jour. Lewis SanvDerRs. 


Ex-Governor Paine, of Vermont, has sent orders to 
South America for a number of Alpacas, with a view 
of naturalizing them, if possible, to that State. We 
hope the Governor will succeed in the enterprise, 
but we should think, at first look, that an animal pe- 
culiar to South America, in the latitudes where we 
believe the Alpacas flourish, would hardly find the 
Green Mountains of Vermont very congenial to their 
natures. — Express. 





ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 
BY PROFESSOR LIEBIG. 


During my excursions in England, I have repeat- 
edly directed the attention of the agriculturists, as 
Messrs. Pusey and Miles will, perhaps, recollect, to 
the necessity of supplying the alkalies, and not mere- 
ly the phosphates and other salts; by a partial supply 
the equilibrium of fertility is not restored ; and, if we 
supply guano alone, we do not act wisely, because 
we consume our capital by rich interests, and leave 
to our children an exhausted soil. 

And now the principles above-mentioned must 
guide us in the manufacture of an artificial manure. 
If they are neglected—if the artificial manure is de- 
fective in one or two of the necessary ingredients— 
the farmer, in making use of it, will, in a very short 
time, discover the fact by the injury he will have 
sustained. 

In the manufacture of an artificial manure, it must 
be kept in view, that the application of stable dung, 
of human excrements, and of guano, is attended with 
a great loss, in consequence of the too great solubility 
of their most efficacious constituents, and this must be 
prevented by artificial means. This is evident, if we 
remember those countries whence guano is derived. 
It is known that the collection and preservation of the 
excrements on the African islands and the coasts of 
Peru and Chili depend upon the scarcity of rain in 
those countries. The best sorts of guano contain, in 
fact, more than one-half of their weight of soluble 
salts, which, if exposed to the rain, are in exactly 
the same condition as, under similar conditions, a 
heap of sali—they dissolve in water, and are remov- 
ed. Some months of rain would deprive those coun- 
tries of all their riches—the remainder would have 
lost the greatest part of its fertilising power. Such 
effects, however take place upon the guano with which 
our fields are manured; only a small portion of its 
efficacious salts produce the beneficial effect they are 
capable of doing, the greater part being carried off by 
the rain. The stable dung is, in this respect, in the 
same condition as guano; indeed, its principle com- 
pounds are already in a dissolved state, and, therefore, 
are carried off more easily than those of guano. 

A covering for those places in which stable dung 
is preserved, in order to shelter it from the effects of 
the rain, has been regarded in Germany as essential 
for preserving its manuring power. In consequence 
of the experience that the soluble elements of stable 
dung are the most efficacious, it has in some cases 
been drawn out with water, and it has been found ad- 
vantageous to carry only thes fluid to the fields. I need 
only refer to the foregoing analyses of the urine of 
animals, in order to see upon which elements of it this 
effect depends. 

The reason why, in certain years, the influence of 
the best and most plentiful manuring is scarcely per- 
ceptible, is, that during the moist and rainy springs 
and summers, the phosphates and other salts with alkaline 
bases, as also the soluble ammoniacal salts are entirely 
or partly removed. A great amount of rain and 
moisture removes, in the greatest quantity, the very 
substances which are most indispensable to the plants 
at the time that they begin to form and mature seeds. 
The system of draining, which, of late, has been so 
extensively followed in England, brings the land into 
the state of great filter, through which the soluble 
alkalies are drawn off, in consequence of the percola- 
tion of rain, and it must, therefore, become more de- 
ficient in its soluble efficacious elements. 

Attentive farmers must have observed that after a 
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certain time the quality of the grain on land laid dry, 
according to this principle, deteriorates—that the 
produce of grain bears no due proportion to the pro- 
duce of straw. 

What is more evident, after these remarks, than 
that intelligent farmers must strive to give to thesoil 
the manuring substances in such a state as to render 
possible their acting favourably on the plants during 
the whole time of their growth? Art must find out 
the means of reducing the solubility of the manuring 
substances to a certain limit—in a word, of bringing 
them into the same state in which they exist in a most 
fertile virgin soil, and in which they can be best as- 
similated by the virgin plant. 

The attention which Fagus paid to this subject has 
been crowned with success. I have succeeded in 
combining the efficacious elements of manure in such 
a manner as that they will not be washed away, and 
thus their efficacy will be doubled. Owing to this, 
the injurious consequences of the present system of 
draining are removed—agriculture is placed upon as 
certain principles as well-arranged manufactories; 
and, instead of the uncertainty of mere empiricism, 
the operations of agriculture may be carried on with 
security ; and, in place of waiting the results of our 
labours with anxiety and doubt, our minds will be 
filled with patience and confidence. 

(Signed) Dr. Justus Lizsie. 

Giessen University, 1840. 


CHARCOAL FOR WHEAT AND RYE. 

Gentiemen.—In fulfilment of my promise I com- 
municate the following statement of some of the re- 
sults of my enquiries in relation to the beneficial ef- 
fects of charcoal as a fertilizer and as preventive 
of shrinkage in winter grain. 

Mr. Holloway of Hancock, Delaware county, in- 

formed me that he had never known land to wear out 
where there had been a coalpit, but that such places 
always produced better than the adjoining land. It 
may be well to remark here, that in some instances, 
Ihave been told that the burning of a coalpit had, 
for a while, destroyed the fertility on the immediate 
Site of the pit. But this may be owing to excessive 
burning of the soil, or too great quantity of the coal. 
We would not expect a crop from seed sown in a 
heap of lime or silica. Almost all of whom I have 
enquired, confirm the account of Holloway as to its 
uses as a fertilizer and its durability. 1 will state 
but one of a number of facts proving its benefit in in- 
creasing vegetation, besides the luxuriant growth on 
the sites of coal-pits. 
_ An aged and credible man, Mr. Dow of Chehocton, 
in Delaware Co., said that some years ago, when 
living ata place called Butternuts, he purchased a 
Joad of charcoal to use in a small furnace. The man 
who brought it, in passing through a piece of ground 
occupied as a garden, upset his load. They gather- 
ed up all they could—but much fine coal was left. 
Mr. Dow and his wife both said that it was astonish- 
ing to see the increased vegetation to the extent where | 
the coal was left. They say it was a moist soil. 

These, and a number of facts, the result of much 
enquiry on the subject, have convinced me that coal 
can be profitably used as a fertilizer. But it is pe-| 
culiarly valuable as a preventive of rust and shrink- | 
age in Wheat and Rye. In proof of which—Col. | 
Holliday of Colehester, Delaware Co.,—a reputable | 
man, well esteemed for truth, who was himself a! 
blacksmith and whose father had followed the same | 
trade and had burnt many coal-pits, told me that he 


had made the remark to his father, that he had never 


known grain to be shrunk where there had been a 
coal-pit.—Last year my son-in-law, Henry Woolsey 
of Deerpark, in Orange Co., said he had a piece of 
Rye much shrunk and of little value except where 
there had been a coal-pit, where it was plump and 
fair. Many other facts have come to my knowledge 
confirming my opinion that charcoal may be used so 
as to greatly increase the profits of farming—and 
particularly where wood is abundant. But as there 
has, as yet, been little experience on the subject, I 
would suggest that every farmer who reads this 
should try the experiment, at Jeast in a small way. 
Almost any one can procure a little (ifonly a bushel) 
—try it in different proportions—observe the nature 
of the soil, and if possible, compare the effect of coal 
from different kinds of wood. If those containing 
more potash, better, and ifso, what soils, &e. Some, 
(as the coal from Hemlock) contain little or no ash 
—if such are beneficial, it proves pure carbon to be, 
indeed, a manure. Respectfully yours, 
Farmer and Mechanic. Henry V. Breer. 


Mone or cuxttivatine Topacco In Mason county, 
Kentucky, AND 1N Connecticut. 

By request we republish below an article on the 
cultivation of tobacco in Connecticut, and a commu- 
nication from Judge Beatty on the cultivation of to- 
bacco in Mason county. Though the soil in these 
two regions is as different as possible, the tobacco is 
very nearly of the same kind, fine segar leaf, and 
the inference is strong that thick planting isthe se- 
cret of the similarity of the product. It will be ob- 
served that in Connecticut the rows are but three 
feet apart, while Judge Beatty states the distance in 
Mason at three and a half feet. Another coincidence 
in the mode of culture in the two places is high top- 
ping :—Lowisville Journal. 

[From the Albany Cultivator.] 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker :—We grow in this town 
annually about three hundred tons in tobacco, and 
in the valley of the Connecticut about five hundred 
tons are grown annually. The yield the last year 
(1843) was less than usual, fifteen hundred pounds 
being about the average per acre. ‘The price of to- 
bacco, the last season, of a fair growth, was seven 
cents a pound, and most of the crop was sold before 
housed and cured. We have two varieties of the 
weed, the broad Jeaf and the narrow Jeaf—the latter 
is about two weeks the earliest. 

Itseems our tobacco is of a peculiar species, or our 
soil and climate are particularly adapted for the pro- 
duction of a superior article. 

The soil that produces our best tobacco is a light 
sandy loam. We prepare our beds for the seed as 
early in April as possible—select the richest or best 
land in the garden or on the farm, moist but not 
wet—manure and prepare it as we do for the cul- 
tivation of cabbage or any delicate plant for trans- 





planting—pulverize and make the bed as fine and 
smooth as possible; then sow the seed broadcast 
about as thick as we ao cabbage seed; then roll or 
tread down the bed thoroughly, that the seed may be 

ressed into the soil. The bed is kept clean of weeds. 

na coinmon season the plants will be large enough 
for transplanting by the 10ih of June. The land for 
the crop should be well manured, and ploughed at 
least twice before the time of transplanting, and 
harrowed and rolled, or bushed, and left as smooth 
as possible. We mark the rows three feet apart and 
straight ; on the rows we make small hills for the re- 
ception of the plants, two feet to two feet six inch- 
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es apart. We have our land all prepared by the copy of which I will do myself the pleasure of send- 
time the plants are large enough for transplanting. ing you. In this letter I shall attempt to give you 
If raining at the time, we take the advantage of it such additional information as may be useful in pro- 
and get all our plants out ; if not, we set, and water. ducing the fine tobacco, cultivated for cigar wrap- 
After this the field is examined several times, and’ pers. 

where plants are dry, or injured by worms, others! 1. With respect to the kinds of tobacco cultivated 
are set in. Assoon as they stand well, they are for the above purpose: There are the Summerville 
carefully hoed and vacant places filled with new | and light Burley—some prefer the former and some 
plants ; after this the cultivator is used between the the Jatter. I donot understand that either has a de- 
rows and the crop kept clean with the hoe. The | cided preference. 

plants are frequently and thoroughly examined for; 2. As to the soil suitable to its growth: Fine to- 
the tobacco worms, and they must be destroyed, if | bacco is found to succeed best on lightrich soil, hav- 
not, the crop is sure to be. When in blossoin, and | ing a portion of sand mixed with it. New or fresh 
before the formation of seed, it is topped about thir- | land is better than old; and pretty steep hillsides, pro- 
ty-two inches from the ground, leaving from sixteen | vided they are light and rich, are better adapted to 
to twenty leaves on each stalk. After this the suck- | producing fine tobacco than level land. Hillsides, 
ers at each leaf are broken off, and the plants kept! facing the Ohio river, and the numerous small 
clean tillcut. When ripe, the time of cutting, the | branches emptying into it, when the land is newly 
leaf is spotted, thick, and will crack when pressed | cleared, and sufficiently rich, are well adapted to 
between thumb and finger. It is cut any time in the | produce fine tobacco. I have seen these in cultivation 
day after the dew is off, left in the row till wilted, | having an elevation of from twenty to thirty degrees. 
then turned, and if there is a hot sun it is often turned | But level lands, or those nearly so, if new, and es- 
to prevent burning ; after wilted it is put into small | pecially if the soil have a mixture of sand, are also 








heaps of six or eight plants, then carted to the tobac- 
co sheds for hanging. We usually use poles or rails 
about twelve feet long, hang with twine about forty | 
plants on each rail—twenty each side, by crossing 
the twine from the plants one side to the plants the 
other, the rails abouttwelve inches apart. It hangs 
from six to ten weeks to get perfectly cured, which 
is known by the stem of the leaf being thoroughly 
dried. It is then, inadamp time when the leaves 
will not crumble, taken from the poles and placed in 
large piles by letting the tops of the plants lap each 
other, leaving the butts of the plants out. It remains 
in these heaps from three to ten days before it is strip- 
ped; depending on the state of the weather, but must 
not be allowed to heat. When stripped it is made 
into small bands ; the small and broken leaves should 
be kept by themselves. It is then, by the purchaser | 
packed in boxes of about four hundred pounds, and | 
marked seed leaf tobacco. The most of our last crop 
has been shipped to Bremen. 

I think we can cultivate one acre of tobacco with 
the same labor and expense that we can two acres of 
corn that produces sixty bushels to the acre, and the 
manure required is about the same as for the corn | 
crop, and I do not think it exhausts the land as much 
as the corn crop, for it is not allowed to seed. 

HENRY WATSON. 

East Winpsor, January 22, 1844. 





Prospect Hitt, April 26, 1844. 
Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 26th of March, was 
duly received, and would have been sooner answer- 
ed, but that J desired to obtain some information on 
the subject of your inquiry, from some of my friends 


in the tobacco-growing region of Mason county. I 
had occasion to take a ride through that part of the 
county, two days since, and met with some _intelli- 
gent tobacco growers, with whom I conversed freely 
on the subject. [ was formerly engaged in the tobac- 
co culture, but have, for a number of years, discon- 
tinued its culture, and was, therefore, desirous of a- 
vailing myself ofany late improvements which might 
have been made. For the general mode of treating 
the tobacco crop, from the sowing of the seed till it 
is prepared for prising, I refer you to my essay on 
that subject, published in the Kentucky Farmer, in 
March, 1841, and which will be republished in a vol- 
ume of agricultural essays, now in press, and which 
willjbe ready for delivery in about two months, a 





well adapted to produce fine cigar tobacco, 

3. As tothe mode of cultivation: This, perhaps, is 
the most important point in producing fine cigar to- 
bacco. The ground should = well prepared, and 
rendered as light and as finely pulverized as possible. 
In laying off for planting, I would advise the use of a 
single horse plough, throwing the ground into ridges, 
three and a half feet from centre to centre, and then 
crossing, at right angles, with single furrows, at the 
distance of two feet from centre to centre, and make 
the hills, so as to be as near a true line as possible, 
three feet and a half from centre tocentre one way, 
and two the other. I recommend the use of a one- 
horse plough, in laying off, because, in this way, the 
ridges will be but little trodden down, and the ground 
will be left in a light condition. The difference in 
the width of the rows is to facilitate the working of 
the tobacco, after it attains some size. 

Close planting is found to be essentially necessary 
in raising fine tobacco. In the above mode of plant- 
ing, each plant occupies seven square feet, and six 
thousand two hundred and twenty-three plants will 
stand upon an acre, if none be missing; and, allowing 
four plants to make a pound, the yield will be one 


| thousand five hundred and fifty-five pounds per acre. 


[ have heard of instances in which the product has 
been at the rate of a pound for three plants, or more 
than two thousand pounds peracre. But to produce 
this extraordinary crop, the season must be very fa- 
vorable, and everything be managed in the most par- 
ticular and skilful manner. 

To make fine tobacco, it is very important to plant 
early so that the tobacco may be cured at that season 
of the year when the weather is warm and dry. To 
this end, plant beds should be sown very early and 
in situations where they have a good southeastern ex- 
posure. They should be lightly covered with brush 
to keep them moist until the plants get up, and 
a little while longer, if there is danger of hard frosts. 
New ground is best for plant beds. The hills for 
planting should be made as recently before the plants 
are ready as possible. These may be set out when 
very small, ifthe operation be skilfully managed, 
thus the crop will be brought forward in good time. 
The plants should be topped to about sixteen leaves, 
exclusive of the ground leaves, which should be bro- 
ken off. The top leaves will, of course, not make fine 
tobacco, and must be separated when stripping, but 
high topping is important to improve the quality of 
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the first ten or twelve leaves on each plant. It is 
the practice, in Mason, to cure tobacco without 
firing, except in damp rainy weather, when fire 
is applied to guard against what is called house-burn- 
ing, the danger of which is always increased in rainy 
weather, especially where tobaccois held close. The 
almost universal mode of building tobacco houses, in 
Mason, is to erect a four square pen of logs, hewed or 
round, with large open spaces between them, and 
then to construct a shed all around, about twelve feet 
wide, ph pre. posts in the ground, (locust if to be 
had,) and ship lapping scantling on these, at proper 
distance, from which poles are extended to the cracks 
of the log pen. The sheds should be planked up and 
down, to protect the tobacco from the weather. For 
the benefit of air, smal! interstices may be left be- 
tween the planks, and it would be advantageous to 
have some broad planks, hung on hinges, on every 
side of the shed, which might be opened in dry wea- 
ther for the purpose of ventilation. It is now too late 
to sow tobacco seed, but if you wish it, I will pro- 
cure and send you some in time for next year. 

I have given in answer to your inquiry, what 
seemed to be necessary. {[f you wish further iufor- 
mation on any particular points, it will afford me 
pleasure, at all times to comply with your wishes. 

Yours, cordially and sincerely, 
A. BEATTY. 

To Geo. W. Weissincer, Ese. 


BALTIMORE TOBACCO MARKET. 

Our readers both in and out of the city who have 
not closely observed the operations of our Tobacco 
market, will be surprised to learn that the quantity 
which will be inspected in Baltimore the present year 
will exceed sixty thousand hogsheads—a larger amount 
than was ever inspected here in any one year, and 
about double the average inspections of 1825 to 1828. 
The large and steadily increasing amount of moneyed 
capital which this item of our trade draws hither ren- 
ders it of very great importance both to the City and 
State. It is found that as the market grows so also 
does the capital increase, and with both comes a 
wider and more active competition. 

We allude to this subject now forthe purpose of 
calling the attention of the State authorities to the 
fact that the inspection warehouses do not afford 
sufficient accommodation to the increased trade, and 
urge the necessity of adding one or two more to the 
five warehouses already erected. The inspection of 
Tobacco, it will be borne in mind, is not and never 
can be a source of profit to the State, inasmuch as 
any revenue above the expenses would operate as an 
export duty, and can only be applied to the erection 
of new warehouses, &c. when needed. We learn 
that all the warehouses have been paid for except the 
one last erected, and that there are sufficient funds 
now in hand to pay the whole cost of that one, al- 
though it has been in use Jess than a year. 

The receipts of Tobacco have been , at various times 
this season, so heavy that large quantities had to be 
stored out of the public warehouses, (the five State 
Warehouses being entirely full) and that some par- 
cels have laid for nearly a month before the inspec- 
tors could open them. When stored out, the State 
pays, besides storage, the drayage from and some- 
times back again to the warehouse, and the insurance 
and cooperage consequent on the several removals. 
During the present year the expense of storage to 
the State, though not exactly ascertained, is said to 
be more than the interest on the cost of a new ware- 
house ; and the amount stored out, notwithstanding 





the erection of the fifth warehouse, is said to be ful 
ly as large as it was last year. We oe 
commend this matter to the attention of the State 
authorities, who we doubt not will be prompt to a- 
dopt the necessary measures for the proper accom- 
modation of a trade of so much importance.—.4meri- 
can. 


Tosacco Cu_ture.—The Milledgeville (Geo.) Re- 
corder of Tuesday says: “‘ One of our friends in this vi- 
cinity has made a trial of the culture, to the extent 
of some seven or eight acres. He sowed the real 
Cuba seed, and has given ithis personal attention, and 
will, we understand, realize fully all his expectations 
in relation to it. He makes from 800 to 1,000 Ibs. to 
the acre. Its appearance is altogether equal, in the 
opinion of those who have seen it, to Cuba tobacco; 
and the ease with which it has been produced, places 
that part of the experience beyond soubt. The to- 
bacco sold in hogsheads would, we presume, pay 
double, and more, to the hand that cotton pays; and 
if further prepared before being sold, manufactured 
into cigars, for instance, the product will, we pre- 
sume, be multiplied four-fold. We shall notice this 
experiment in detail, and give the results to our 
readers. It is a fair one; and one we are compelled 
to believe, most successful and propitious.” 


Turkish Topacco.—We have seen a specimen of 
tobacco grown by James Carpenter, Esq., of East Fe- 
liciana, and think our planters will be interested in 
a slight notice of it. Mr. C. has been making exper- 
iments for some years in raising tobacco from Hav- 
ana seed, a subject to which we are glad to see that 
many others are turning their attention. This last 
season he procured some seed brought from Turkey, 
and planted a quarter of an acre with it. The pro- 
duct is a very superior article in appearance and 
quality, and, with but little more than ordinary at- 
tention, amounted to about four times the quantity u- 
sually yielded by the same extent of land. Success 
to all experiments say we.—M. O. Tropic. 


Cutrure or Musnrooms.—“ You ask me about. 
the cultivation of mushrooms. I have two houses in 
which I have raised them, one built expressly for the 
purpose, 50 feet long, 14 feet wide, 9 high, plastered 
inside, with a flue from a stove running on the ground 
through the centre. On the top of the flue are hol- 
low tiles for the purpose of holding water and keep- 
ing the room moist. I have two tiers of beds on each 
side of the house, one over the other, 3 feet apart 
and 5 feet wide. We first fill each bed with pure 
horse dung, with as little straw as possible—say one 
foot deep; we then put on 3 iichen of rich b'ack 
mould ; in this earth we plant the spawn of the mush- 
room broadcast. That from England comes in 
blocks like brick. This is broken up into pieces 
the size of a walnut, and planted about 3 or 4 inches 
apart. The best time to make the beds is in Octo- 
ber and November. Keep the house warm; about 
65 degrees, and damp and dark, and cover the beds 
with hay 3 inches deep. The mushrooms wil! be 
ready to pick in about a month, and will contmue 
until August, or longer; but in very warm weather 
they get covered with bugs. The other house is 
smaller, and I heat it with a large pile of horse man- 
ure, which being kept wet my gardener thinks raises 
the best mushrooms.” 

Rosweut L. Cour. 

Paterson, 7th May, 1845. Am. Ag. 
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ROYER’S CUTTER. 

The above cul represents a newly invented machine for cutting and grinding Fodder, cutting 
Siraw, &c., which it will be seen by an advertisement in another page, is capable of cutting and 
grinding 150 bushels (pressed measure) of Fodder in one hour! As it is necessary to use every 
means to economize in feeding this winter, in consequence of the high price of hay—this machine 
is well worthy the attention of farmers and others. Itcan beseen at the warehouse of Mr. Whit- 
man, in this city, who is the agent for the patentee, to whom we will band any orders which 
may be left with the publisher of the Farmer, 

titel ati in ati ali alin din ia ali ate ee a 
SCOURS IN SHEEP.— Messrs Editors: 1 notic- | two limbs, each six feet from the ground, amounted 





ed in the Cultivator of September 10th, some remarks 
on the scours in sheep and acure. I will suggest a 
cheaper, safer, and more convenient method of cure. 
Take soot from the chimney, where hard wood is 
burnt, and give about one table spoonful every two 
or three hours, till the patient appears relieved. 
Charcoal, in like quantity, will answer just as well, 
and it is generally handier to get and use. And one 
thing is remarkable, in use of charcoal or soot, that 
an over dose will never do any injury. This remedy 
is equally safe for human nature, as for any other 
nature. The easiest way of preparing it, is to make 
it up into a thick paste, with molasses, then reduce 
it with water, till it shall be thin enough to drink. 

I have not used anything else for dysentery for 
over forty years, and have had it more or less every 

ear, and have found no difficulty in managing it. I 
ave recommended it to others, in many cases, with 
like good success. Puito. 

Portland, Oct., 1845. 

As to the efficacy of charcoal powder in cases of 
summer complaint in children, and in severe cases of 
dysentery, we have numerous instances. Very severe 
cases of dysentery, which physicians have pronounc- 
ed incurable, have been cured by a dose of finely 

ulverized charcoal. This valuable medicine for 
ipeds, will doubtless be equally efficacious in the 
same complaints in quadrupeds.— Boston Cult. 


Larce Cotron Prant.—Mr. R. P. Burton, of 
Camden county, has sent us a Cotton Stalk, grown 
upon his plantation, which in its line, beats anything 
we have ever known in these parts. It is of the fine 
big cream kind, and is nearly twelve feet high, and a- 
bout ten feet in circumference at the foot of the 
stem. We learn from the letter accompanying it, 
that the number of bolls and forms contained upon 





to seventy-eight. The whole stock contained several 
hundreds—too numerous to count. But what is most 
remarkable, it grew upon land which has been plant- 
ed eleven years in succession. It would be a curiosity 
at any time, but for so dry a season as the past has 
been, it quite takes the rag from every other bush. 
We intend to have a cane made from the upper por- 
tion of the stalk, if we can find enough of sufficiently 
moderate dimensions for the purpose.—Savan. Rep. 


Curinc Horses’ Eves.—There is no disease 80 
prevalent among horses at the South as that of bad 
eyes. This is no doubt owing to the practice of put- 
ting them under the saddle before they are sufficiently 
strong. The result is an affection of the spine, man- 
ifesting itself by diseased eyes. We have a very fine 
animal, about six years old, affected in this way and 
from this cause. One eye is almost entirely useless, 
although the inflammation was entirely removed by 
a seton leaving the pupil white. The other become 
inflamed, covered with a bluish film, and a thick white 
spot had risen over nearly half the eyes when, at the 
suggestion of an experienced stable-keeper, we bled 
her at the nose by thrusting a penknife into the soft 
flesh just above the nostril. The result was immedi- 
ate reduction of the inflammation, and restcration of 
the sight after a second incision. The same gentle- 
man has recovered the eyes of two horses in the same 
way, which seemed entirely gone—one of them hav- 
ing actually sunk in the head. We consider the 
remedy an excellent one, and the matter of sufficient 
interest to give publicity. The knife should be em- 
ployed every two or three days until a cure is effected, 
which will almost certainly take place. At least we 
have full confidence in the remedy. Many very val- 
uable horses may be saved in this simple way from 
becoming entirely blind.—Rich. Star. 
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The accompanying cut is a representation 
of R. Sinclair Jr. & Co’s Cylindrical Straw 
Cutter, of the largest size, and embraces the 
most approved principle of cutting corn stalks, 
straw, &c. that has been discovered. 
price at which they are sold is $75. There 
are also, three smaller sizes which are sold 
at 45, 28 to 30 and $25 each. They are all 
similarly constructed and may be described 
as follows, viz: 

A. Cast iron cylinder heads, to which the 
knives are attached. 

B. Two cast steel spiral knives. 

C. Fourteen inch pulley for the horse pow- 
er band to work on. 

D. A fluted cast iron feed roller. 

E Guide board. 

J. Revolving leather apron or stationary 
wood bottom, (being made with moveable as well 
as stationary bottoms.) 

G. H. Feeding works which are very sim- 
ple and durable. 

K. Balance wheel. 

L. Cranks to work the machine by two 
men is about the power required. 

3L3>Orders for the above sent to the pub- 
lisher of this paper, or directed to R. Sinclair, 
Jr. & Co. Baltimore, will have attention. 





THE ARMY WORM, we are pleased to learn, 
is not so destructive an enemy as was at first appre- 
hended. A few days wet and cold weather, it ap- 
pears, is fatal to them. A friend informs us that on 
examining his field a few days since, he found most 
of the worms dead, and the others exhibiting but 
slight appearances of life. For the satisfaction of 
our agricultural readers we copy from the Charlotte 
Journal the following account of this insect :—South 
Carolina Paper. 

Eruca or Irmy Worm.—As there is a good deal of 
conjecture among the people about this worm, to 
know the nature of it, may be a relief to some minds. 
Zoographers call it the Eruca. Itis not an uncommon 
worm. Wesee the same every year. The great 





number generally followsadry summer. The Eruca 
hath its origin from the egg of a butterfly. 
Goodart took some of these the day they came out of 

the egg, which was the 4th of May, he nourished 

them with the leaves of nettles till the 11th of June | 
same year, at which time it began to prepare for its | 
transformation to the state in which it is called chry- 

salis or aurelia. In this aurelian state it continued | 
changing (its head downward) 19 days, at the end of 
which there proceeded from this aurelia a butterfly 
with four wings, and from its elegant colours, he call- 
ed it the peacock’s eye. In their first state as worms 
they feed on hard, coarse diet, as leaves, grass, &c.— 
in their aurelian state they subsist without any food. 
In their mature state they live on a more delicate 
and tender diet, as honey from plants, &c. Those 
who think they will go down in the ground to winter 
and rise in the spring with vegetation, will not have 


A Mr. 





their fears realized, for it is contrary to their nature. 


I have some of them feeding—they do not look well 
to-day—lI do not think they can stand the cold. 





Ercot rm Grain.—The Parisian correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer, in noticing the proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Science of that capital, 
says :— 

“« A paper was received from M. Vallot, of Dijen, 
onthe larve of various insects destructive to plants, 
such as the concinella macalata, cimex circulus, ete., 
and on the existence of the ergot asa disease pe- 
culiar to rye, but M. Vallot announces that he has 
seen the same disease in barley. After the reading 
of this paper, M. A. de Jussieu said that he had re- 
cently seen several ears of wheat which had been at- 
tacked by the ergot, and that the disease this year in 
rye has made great ravages.” 


New Poraro Diccer.—A_ new potato digger was 
recently exhibited in operation at Salem, West Jer- 
sey. It threw outupon the ground, with two horses, 
at the rate of five or six acres per day, and as fast as 
thirty hands could pick up and carry away. The 
soil produced 400 bushels of potatoes per acre by the 
use of compost muck. 





CattLe in Great-Britain anp IreELanpd.—There 
are according to Parliamentary returns, 2,250,000 
horses, worth about £97,000,000 ; about 15,000,000 
of black cattle, worth about £215,000,000 ; 50,/00,- 
000 of sheep, worth about £67,000,000; and 18, )00,- 
000 swine, worth about £18,270,000. 
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Maryland Farmers’ Club. 


The next meeting will take place on Saturday, the 13th Dee 
at 11 1-2 o’elock, at the office of the President, in the basement 
of his residence in N. Charles near Fayette st. The members 
are requested to be punctual in theirattendance. ‘Those wish- 
ing to join the Club will send in their names to the Secretary, 
or by any of the members. By order of 

JOHN GLENN, Esq. President, 
SaMUELSANDs, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 

It is with feelings of undissembled pleasure that 
we announce to our agricultural brethren through- 
out the State, that the above association has not only 
been formed in this city, but is now in the “full tide 
of successful experiment.” Nor does it give us less 
pleasure to add, that it has been organized under such 

















auspices as will guaranty to it a long and vigorous | 


life of public usefulness. Though located in this city, 
it is intended to embrace every farmer and planter of 
our venerable old commonwealth, whose enterprise 
and zeal may direct him to avail himself of its mem- 
bership, as a means of promoting the cause of Mary- 
land Husbandry thereby, and of adding to the substan- 
tial and lasting interests of the state. Already many 
gentlemen from the counties have enrolled their 
names, and from the warm and lively interest thus 
early awakened, we doubt not, that all from both 
shores who may visit Baltimore, either on business, 
or for purposes of pleasure, will feel it to be a duty 
which they owe to the cause of agriculture—to the 
prosperity and welfare of our people—to follow the 
example so worthily set them. 

Nothing can be more promotive of the interests of 
Jand owners, than the establishment of such an as- 
sociation in the emporium of the State, to which they 
may resort, when here, to commune with their bre- 
thren ofthe plough from the other counties, renew old 
friendships and form new ones, talk over the various 
systems of culture pursued in different parts, impart 
a knowledge of their own experience to others, and 
receive theirs in return—discuss the uses and action 
of various manures—acquire a familiarity with im. 
plements, a knowledge of soils, their adaptation to 
different crops, means of improvement best suited to 
each :—and above all, to infuse into each other that 
esprit de corps, that noble love of calling, which chal- 
lenges into being the most latent energies of the hu- 
man mind, clothes them with power and strength, 
and which summon into action that spirit of high- 
toned and generous rivalry, which bind men the 
closer, because it impells them by the elevated mo- 
tive of excelling each other in the holy work of doing 
good. 

In conclusion, we would be indulged with the 
privilege, of asking the favor of our editorial breth- 
ren in the counties, to call the attention of their read- 
ers to the existence of the “Maryland Farmers’ Club.” 


| ‘We notice by the “ Herald,” that a movement is 
| already being made in Frederick county, to form an 
| auxiliary Club—and persons disposed to lend their 
‘efforts to its formation are requested to leave their 
names with the editor of the Herald. 

A club will also be speedily formed in Harford Co. 


CONTINUED RISE IN BREADSTUFFS. 


The steamer Britannia arrived at Boston on the 
2ist ult. bringing Liverpooldates to the 4th. By her 
we learn, that a great degree of excitement existed 
in consequence of an apprehended scarcity of food, 
caused by tke almost general failure of the Potatoe 
crop throughout Europe, and the shortness of the 
grain crop. That this is not merely a speculation, 
is shown by the fact, that some of the Governments 
on the continent have already announced the open- 
ing of their ports with a mere nominal duty, and the 
English papers concur in stating that frequent Coun- 
cils of the Cabinet have been held, to deliberate up- 
on the necessity of opening the British ports for the 
admission of foreign grain; and it was generally be- 
lieved that an order in council would be speedily is- 
sued to that effect—but the London correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas, who is generally well informed on 
political matters, writes under date of the 3d instant, 
as follows: 

“It is confidently stated in two or three journals 
that at the meeting on Friday it was determined to 
open the ports for the admission of all foreign grain, 
for the next three months, duty free. This is merely 
guess-work, for no official announcement has yet 
been made, and none can be made in time to reach 
the United States by the Britannia, unless that steam- 
er should be detained. The simple facts upon which 
a dozen rumors have been founded may be briefly 
stated. Although the Cabinet Council may have 
come to the determination to recommend the Queen 
to hold a Privy Council for that object, it is well 
known that it is not in the power of a Cabinet Coun- 
cil to adopt any such measure. The rumors of the 
press and in Mark Lane are, therefore, without the 
slightest value.” 

The excitement and panic produced by this state 
of things, has caused a depression in the Cotton mar- 
ket. The mania for speculation in rail-way shares, 
absorbing immense amounts of capital, had also had 
a deleterious effect upon trade; but a se-action was 
about taking place in regard to this extraordinary 
movement, by the influence of the ‘*Times” news- 
paper, and fears are now entertained that a terrible 
convulsion will be the consequence in the money 
market in England, which will very probably affect 
that of the United States. 

The intelligence by this arrival has had the effect 
of raising the price of Flour and Grain in the several 
markets on the sea board as will be seen by our 
prices currevt. A cargo of 3600 bbls. Flour was 
shipped from this port last week for Liverpool. 

We have no doubt that the prices now being ob- 
tained, will be likely to be maintained, if not consid- 
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erably increased. Corn has had quite a jump, and 
all other articles which can be used as food for man 
or beast, will obtain now, what has not been the case 
for years, a remunerating price to the farmers of our 
country. 

The Times of the 3rd contains the report of the 
Commissioners appointed by the Government to in- 
vestigate the actual condition of the potato crop. 
They state that the best use to be made of the diseas- 
ed potatoes is the extraction of starch from them, and 
express tae opinion that starch, by being mixed with 
oatmeal, may be converted into an excellent and eco- 
nomical article of food. They recommend the 
preparation of establishments for its manufacture, 
and also the erection of kilns to dry the potatoes, as 
in that way they may be preserved for a much long- 
er time. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, &c. 





During the past month we have received aceounts of the 
proceedings of various Agricultural Fairs, in our own and 
neighboring States, and will briefly allude to them at this time. 

Tue Prince GeorGe’s Co. (Md.) Farr, we noticed in our last, 
and in accordance with our promise then made, we have given 
a detaiied Report from the various committees, as also from 
a valued correspondent, which will be found highily interesting 
—As our journal has more of a general than of a local charac- 
ter, itis not in our power to give more than a casual notice of 
the various matters connected with the societies, the account 
of whose proceedings we have received, but in the present in- 
stance, in consequence of the liberal and increasing patronage 
bestowed upon the “ American Furmer” in this, as our cor- 
respondent justly remarks, “ favorite of her sister counties in 
the State,”’ we have been induced to depart from our course by 
publishing the proceedings entire, confident as we are that 
by so doing, we will be the means of stimulating other coun- 
ties to follow her generous example. We regret our inability 
to accompany the Reports, with the address of John S. Sel- 
man, esq. the orator for the occasion, but shall in our next 
either present it entire or give copious extracts from it—and 
we but do its author an act of justice when we say, it is a pro- 
duction that does him infinite credit, whether regard be had to 
its style and diction, or to the tone and temper with which he 
sets forth the duties of the husbaudman, points out the impoli- 
cy of over cropping, of incurring debts in anticipation of grow- 
ing crops, the necessity for reading, with a vicw to the eleva- 
tion of the agricultural character, and the unprovement of the 
soil, or whether we look to the various other topics which he 
discusses with equal good sense and taste. Having profited by 
its persual, we can but remark, that in the selection of the 
orator, the Society of Prince George, gave the most unerring 
proof that the same zeal, and enterprise, and judgment, whicir 
have ever marked its proceedings were sensibly alive to its in- 
terests upon the late occasion. 

The Marlboro’ Gazctte, in publishing the Report of the com- 
mittee on Farms, makes the following remarks in regard to 
the estate of Capt. Brookes, who received the first premium, a 
piece of plate valued at $50 : 


“We will take occasion to say that this magnificent 
estate richly deserved the handsome premium a- 
warded by the committee—a chaste and beautiful 
silver pitcher, valued at $50. But how insignificant 
is the money-value of this premium when compared 
to the gratification and pride which must be felt by 
those who receive such an evidence of the appreci- 
ation of their efforts in the management of the farm. 
The maxim that “ he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before, deserves the grati- 





tude of his species,” is a just one. In the case of the 
Mount Calvert Farm, the increase in the yield has 
been an hundred fold. Ten years ago the place 
was a barren, unproductive waste—yielding a bare 
subsistence to the occupant. Now, the rich fields 
and verdant meadows charm the eye of the beholder. 
In place of the stinted, half-starved cattle which 
roamed over the farm in search of food, or preyed 
upon the neighboring corn fields, we now see a com- 
modious ** Farm House,” sheltering hundreds of ani- 
mals from the blests of winter—and affording them 
that food which is again returned by them to the 
earth to enable it to yield its annual tribute to the 
farm house. 

The marshy portions of this estate have been ca- 
naled, and the land on each side of Charles’ Branch, 
running through the farm, is capable of bringing fine 
timothy. Among many other advantages posse 
by the worthy owner, two beautiful steamboats and 
a number of other vessels, ply weekly between Bal- 
timore and Mount Calvert, afiording great facilities 
for the ship nent of produce, &e. 

The two other farms named in the report, are spo- 
ken of in the highest terms by those who have pass- 
ed over them. A short trip to “ Eglington,” induced 
us to believe that the high character which has been 
awarded to its owner for skilful management, and 
great practical as well as theoretical knowledge in 
agricultural matters, is not undeserved, for we thought 
we then saw evidences of his skill in the neatness, 
order, and regularity or the farm. 

The fact that the owner of ‘* Willow Brooke” is 
almost always successful in carrying off a number of 
premiums al each annual exhibition, is sufficient to 
warrant the belief that, when the Farm Committee 
shall again make their examinations, ‘* Monsieur 
Tonson will come again.” 





New Castie Co. (Del.) Sociery.—We are indebted to 
Dr. James W. Thompson, President of this society, for apam- 
phiet copy of its proceedings at the Fair held in September last, 
for which he will please accept our thanks. In addition to the 
Reports of the Committees appointed to examine the various 
productions presented for competition at the Fair, we find in 
it the addresses of the Hon. Jonathan Roberts, of Pa. and of 
Dr. Joseph E. Muse, of Md., gentlemen distinguished in an 
eminent degree for their devotion to the agricultural interests 
of their country, and ardently devoted to the extension of 
science among their brother farmers in their respective States+ 
The many practical results noticed in the address of Dr. Muse, 
renders it obligatory upon us to present it to our readers, which 
we shal! accomplish at the earliest practical period, probably 
in our next,—satisfied as we are that it will be read with deep 
interest by our patrons. . 

Dr. Thompson, who has for eight years in succession held 
the important station of President of the 8 y,and seen it 
flourish under his guiding hand, in an address to the society 
desired to withdraw from the post which he had so honorably 
filled : when Jas. Canby, Esq. a gentleman whose name is in- 
timately interwoven with the agriculture of Delaware, and 
whose fame as a breeder of fine stock has extended far be- 
yond her borders, was elected to succeed him. 








Tue Puitaperpata Society FoR PRoMOTING AGRICUL-~ 
Ture, held its Fair on the 23d Oct. We find in the “ Cabinet”? 
a full report from the Committees appointed to adjudge the 
premiums—The Committee of Arrangment regret the slender 
display of Horses—of Cuttle there Was quite a creditable ex- 
hibition but it was not what it would have been, had the 
fine herd of Mr. Gowen been present as usual. By a note 
from Mr. G. in the “ Cabinet,”? we learn with sincere regret 
that a severe indisposition prevented that gentleman from be- 
ing on the ground, and consequently the Society were depriv- 
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ed of his assistance on the occasion, and the exhibition 
of his celebrated herd—The show of Swine and Sheep was 
Very superior, and the exhibition of agricultural implements 
and productions very gratifying. 





Barpour Co. (Ala.) Sociery.—The premiums of this socie- 
ty were awarded at the Fair held in the town of Eufaula, on 
Sth ult. There was a large amount of iine sto¢k, domestic 
fabrics, &c. exhibited for competition, and the editor of the 
“Shield” remarks that the most sanguine expectations were 
far surpassed by the interest which was manifested on the oc- 
casion, and the variety of articles presented. We have receiv- 
ed from Col. M’ Donald, the President of the Society, a sample 
of Cotton, raised by him, which is decidediy the handsomest 
specimen of that production which we have ever seen—The 
Col. is well rewarded for the judgment displayed in the raising 
and preparing his crop for market in the very enhanced price 
he obtains for it—We shall present it to our Club at its next 
meeting. 


Berkey Co., (Va.) Socrerr—This society held 
its first annual meeting at Martinsburg, on the 30th 
October. We rejoice to find the noble spirit that is 
evinced, and the zeal with which the farmers of 
Berkely have entered on the good work. We were 
peculiarly pleased with that portion of the proceed- 
ings which consisted in the reading of reports from 
various committees on subjects of immediate interest 
to the county—such as the value of a marl found 
therein; on the best varieties of Red and White Wheat 
suited for their soil and climate; do. of Indian Corn, 
and the most judicious mode of its cultivation—on 
the advantages of deep and shallow Ploughing ; do. of 
Fall Ploughing for spring crops; on the adaptation of 
their slate and mountain lands for sheep Husbandry— 
all of which are to be published—Mr. Faulkner, chair- 
man of the Ex. Committee, made some very forcible 
remarks on the various matters embraced in the Re- 
ports, particularly on the limestone rocks and marls 
of the valley, and their uses for agricultural purposes 
—and congratulated the members upon the evidences 
before them that the society had not been organized 
in vain—that an intelligent and searching spirit was 
abroad through the County, which must lead to the 
happiest practical results. He had already seen the 
most palpable and visible macifestations of benefit 
from the association. He referred to the largely in- 
creased circulation of Agricultural papers in the 
County since August—to the introduction since that 
time of new and improved implements of husbandry 
—to the eagerness manifested during the last few 
months for the best varieties of seed wheat—to the 
experiments now in progress to test the value and 
efficacy of lime and mar] as manures—to the evidence 
which the reports made, furnished of earnestness and 
devotion to the cause—and without going into a de- 
tail of facts and conversations, he could say that his 
intercourse with the farmers since August last had 
satisfied him that there was an increased and increas- 
ing interest in Agricultural Science. 

The address of Col. Colston, the orator for the oc- 
casion, shows that his whole soul is enlisted in the 
good work of renovating his county, and making her 
a pattern to be followed by her neighbours ; much of 





his address is of a local character, but so deeply in- 
teresting do we deem it, and so important to the ob- 
jects contemplated by the society, that we earnestly 
appeal to the Executive Committee to have it placed 
in the hands of every farmer of Berkely, calculated as 
it is, to stimulate him to energy in the business in 
hand by the society—Tho’ as we have intimated, a 
considerable share of the address is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the circumstances of the immediate society and 
its neighborhood, yet there are portions of it equally 
applicable to every section of our country—We fully 
coincide with the views of Col. C. in regard to the 
education of the rising generation, and shal] take oc- 
casion to give his views upon this subject to our read- 
ers—as also the very interesting portion of his re- 
marks, in which he clearly shows, that wheat can be 
produced to better advantage in the valley in which 
Berkely is situated, than in the virgin soils of the 
west, taking into consideration the facilities of com- 
munication to market, and the difference in the price 
obtained therefor. This portion of the address is of 
deep interest, and we shall not fail to present it in 
our columns. 


Henerico County (Va.) Acricutturat Society 
—At a recent exhibition, General Ricnarpson ex- 
hibited some very fine specimens of the famous Ches- 
ter County Hog of Pennsylvania, selected and for- 
warded by Aaron Clement, Esq., Recording Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Society; also a beautiful 
male pig, a cross of the Hampshire, Lancaster and 
Berkshire, presented to the General by that well 
known farmer and liberal gentleman, James Gowen, 
Esq. The pig is to be kept for the gratuitous service 
of the members of the society, this being deemed 
due to the donor. 

The beautiful specimen of fowls exhibited by Gen- 
eral R., called the Jersey Blues, were also procured 
by Mr. Clement. They are greatly admired. ‘They 
are said often to weigh 12 or 18 pounds, are great 
layers and careful of their broods. They took a 
premium. 

The thanks of the Society were presented to James 
Gowen, Esq., for the valuable communication made 
by him to the President, in July last, and Mr. G. was 
unanimously elected an honorary member. 

We have received a copy of the address of Gen. 
Wm. H. Richardson, to this society, at its late exhibi- 
tion. Though calculated peculiarly for the meridian 
of Virginia, for the advancement of whose Ag- 
riculture he has been laboring most zealously for 
years, yet we find in this address various subjects dis- 
cussed ina masterly style, which are as applicable to 
most other States as to the Old Dominion, and have 
consequently made copious selections from it, to be 
transferred to our columns. 

From the reports of the Committee on Farms we 
make the following extract, from which the reader 
can draw his own conclusions : 

‘¢ Whilst making this report the committee cannot 
refrain from mentioxsing the fact that there is an in- 
creasing demand for land in the vicinity of Rich- 
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mond. There is far less disposition to sell land in 
Henerico county than there was a year or two since. 
In some neighborhoods land can neither be rented or 
bought in order to employ the surplus labor of the 
farmer. These facts are proof positive of the march 
of improvement. In some neighborhoods the com- 
mittee observe that the poorest lands will command 
in market far more than other lands of the same qual- 
ity, and equi-distant from Richmond, merely because 
of their situation in an improving district, and their con- 
tiguity to the farms of well-managing men. They there- 
fore regard neighborhood, co-operation and emula- 
tion in improvement, as an important item in the 
great work of advancing the county to the highest 
grade of successful husbandry. 

The farm lately owned and occupied by A. B. 
Shelton, dee’d, has been reclaimed from a barren 
and worn out condition, and brought up in a short 
space of time to a high degree of fertility and fruit- 
fulness, by a judicious course of cropping, and the 
scientific application of manures, lime, ashes, &c. 
The recent sale of this property, at a very consider- 
able advance upon prime cost, may serve to stimu- 
late and encourage enterprising farmers in a more 
eee outlay of expense in the improvement of their 

ands. 

The farms of Mr. Robert A. Mayo, Mrs. Vanlew, 
Mr. Wm. F. Depriest, and of the late Mr. Roane, 
exhibited signs of neatness and improvement, under 
an enlightened and judicious system of cultivation, 
which are of a highly encouraging character. On 
most of these farms the use of lime has largely con- 
tributed to the improvement ofthe soil, and on the 
farm of Mr. Mayo especially the good effects have 
been so obvious that the observer could distinctly 
mark the line of progress in the application of this 
substance, in the improved appearance of the grow- 
ing clover. The farm of Mr. Pleasant Aiken, on 
James River, presented a large and beautiful area of 
improved and well cultivated grounds, teeming with 
the abundance of their productions, and promising a 
rich return for the care and labor bestowed upon 
them. From thence we passed on tothe yet more 
beautiful and extensive place, which is known as 
Curi’s Neck, divided into several large farms, which 
are generally in a high state of improvement and 
exhibit a neatness of cultivation and an orderly ar- 
rangement, which strike the observer with pleasing 
effect. The Farm of Mr. Robert Taylor, on this 
Neck, is distinguished for a neatness and elegance of 
appearance, which serves as an index of the good 
taste, enterprise and industry of this intelligent pro- 
prietor. Nearly alithe farmers on this neck have 
made, and are still making, a liberal use of lime. 
Some ofthe upland farms in this vicinity are in 
course of improvement by the applicaticn of marl, 
which is found to be abundant and of superior quali- 
ty. Judging from the striking effect of its applica- 
tion in a few instances, especially on the farms of 
Mr. G. Poindexter and Mr. John Carter, not to men- 
tion others, we may hope to see, atno future distant 
day, the most pleasing and profitable results. 

In this part of our district, Mr. John Currie has 
been the pioneer of improvement, and deserves hon- 
orable mention for the intelligence, skill and indus- 
try with which he has overcome the natural disad- 
vantages of a cold, stiff and barren soil, and trans- 
formed it into one of the most beautiful and highly 
improved farms we have any where seen within our 
district. We think it deserving of the special notice 
of the Society, and recommend the award to him 
of a suitable premium, as calculated to subserve the 
interests of agriculture within our bounds.” 





Maryland Farmers’ Club. 


At an adjourned meeting, held in the office, base- 
ment of the residence of John Glenn, Esq., on Satur- 
day, November 8th, 1845—for the purpose of its or- 
ganization: 

The meeting was called to order, Dr. J. B. Price, 
of Baltimore Co., appointed chairman; and Dawe. 
Bow y, secretary—when the secretary read a paper 
explanatory of the plan upon which the organization 
of the Club was based—and moved that those present 
constitute themselves members of the Maryland Far- 
mers’ Club—after which, Joun Giexn, Esq.,was pro- 
posed for, and unanimously elected President. 

On motion, it was Resolved, that a committee of 
five, of which the President and Secretary shall com- 

ose two, the latter to be chairman of said committee, 

e appointed to prepare and submit a Constitution and 
By-Laws at the next meeting, for its action and rati- 
fication—when 

A motion for adjournment, to re-assembie at same 
place, on Saturday, November 15th, at 11 A. M., 
was proposed and carried. 

A Resolution was subsequently, informally, receiv- 
ed, that all who assemble at the next meeting, be 
considered active members of the Maryland Farmers’ 
Club, upon their expressing their assent to the same— 
when the meeting adjourned, to meet at the office, in 
the basement of the residence of John Glenn, Esq., 
on Saturday, November 15th, 1845. 

Saturday, Nov. 15th, 1845. 

The Club met pursuant to adjournment, at the office 
of John Glenn, Esq., who presided. 

Letters were read from Col. Mercer, of West Riv- 
er, and Jas. Sykes, Esq., of Sykesville, Md., request- 
ing to be elected members of the Club. 

The Constitution was read and adopted, when the 
Club proceeded to the election of officers, and on mo- 
tion, 

Professor Baer, of Sykesville, Md., and Ducatel of 
Baltimore, were chosen Geologists and Agricultural 
Chemists to the Club. 

Samuel Sands, Esq., was elected Recording, and 
Daniel Bowly, Corresponding Secretary of the Mary- 
land Farmers’ Club. 

Adam Rea, Machinist to the Club. 

A Committee of two, composed of the President 
and Corresponding Secretary, were appointed to draft 
a Circular, setting forth the objects of the associa- 
tion, for distribution throughout the State of Mary- 
land. 

After some interesting and familiar conversation 
on Agricultural topics, the names of the following 
gentlemen were added to the list of active members : 
—Chas. B. Calvert, Esq.,Col. John Mercer, J. Carroll 
Walsh, James Sykes, Esqrs.,G. W. Dobbin, Esq., G. 
M. Gill, Esq., and Messrs. Naill and Coleman, of 
Frederick County, when the meeting adjourned. 

The offiees of Vice President, Treasurer and Libra- 
rian will be filled at the next meeting, of which due 
notice wil be given. Dantet Bow ty, Sec’y. 


The publishes of works on Agriculture, Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Entomology, or 
any of the sciences connected with Agriculture and 
Arboriculture, will be pleased to take notice— 

That a review of such works will hereafter be con- 
ducted through the columns of the American Farmer, 
by members of the Maryland Farmers’ Club, with the 
strictest regard to probity, and most exact critical 
acumen. 

Contributions of such works, addressed to the cor- 
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responding secretary of the Maryland Farmers’ Club, 
after being reviewed, will be placed in the Library 
of the Club—with the names of the contributors on 
the fly leaf. Danie Bow y, Sec’y. 


{At our request we have been furnished by DanteL 
Bow yr, Ese. with a copy of his remarks made at the 
first meeting of the Club, in which the objects thereof 
are set forth in a clear and forcible style, and will be 
read, as they were listened to, with much interest.] 


REMARKS 





oF 
DANIEL BOWLY, ESQ.,OF BALTIMORE CO., | 
TO THE MARYLAND FARMERS’ CLUB, 
CONVENED FOR THE PURPOSE OF COMPLETING ITS ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen— 





Having suggested the general outlines of a plan 
for advancing the interests of husbandry, in the State | 
of Maryland, which appeared in the American Far- | 
mer for September; 1 feel called upon to make a} 
few explanatory remarks. 

Entertaining the firm conviction, that if Agricul- 
ture as a Science, do not keep pace with the Arts, 
our true independence as a people is limited ; 1 am 
impelled by an impulse, which surmounts all person- 
al obstacles, to urge upon your attention, as briefly 
as may be, the adoption of some efficient plan, for 
augmenting our store of knowledge, at once practi- | 
cal and profitable. 

Fully conscious, gentlemen, that we are arraying 
ourselves against that most invulnerable of all an- 
tagonists, Prejudice—and that we may encounter 
the scarcely less formidable enemy to advance- 
ment, Ignorance ;—it is truly a subject for mutual 
congratulation to perceive by your presence here, 
the agricultural community of Maryland, participate 
not in such degrading stigmas. 

It is universally admitted, by all who look beyond 
the contracted bounds of the “bliss of ignorance,” 
that reproduction, in the vegetable and animal econo- 
my of the natural world, is the first legitimate source 
of wealth and the firmest basis upon which the true 
liberties of a nation can rest; and that to produce 
within its limits both the raw staples and manufac- 
tured fabrics, demanded for the use and pleasure of 
man, in a state of enlightenment; is to secure those 
natural rights, so much vaunted of, but which may | 
be alienated, by the moral force of superior policy, | 
adopted in the government of foreign states. 

Could each one of us, who is a practical farmer, 
grow within our own little domain, all the nutri- 
ment necessary forthe preservation of life in our 
family and stock, and fabricate from the raw mater- 
jal, grown by ourselves, a generous supply of clothing 
for their protection, it is manifestly evident, that, as 
individuals, we would be each independent of the 
other. 

Such a state of things, however, by a decree of 
all-wise Providence, could not be long maintained. 
Man in his social nature, demands commerce with 
his fellow, out of which springs a necessity for a 
community of interests, and a sub-division of em 
ployments ; each individual embracing, by the force 
of circumstances and locality, his peculiar vocation. 

It is ours, gentlemen, to represent more than three- 
fourths of the population of the civilized world!—Mer- 


| 





chants, Factors, and Mechanics, being but accessory 


constituents, to execute, on a large scale, our T'rans- 
portation, Marketing and Blacksmithing ; for which 
mechanical processes, they demand, and we pay, a per 
centage of our increase. It behooves us then, pecu- 
liarly, as conscious ofso mighty a truth, to keep pace 
with art and foster commerce. 

It seems scarcely a credible fact that nearly three 
fourths of a century since, the agricultural products 
of Maryland, then exported, bore a greater propor- 
tionate value against the imports, than they do at 
this present period. And that the commerce and 
tonnage of Baltimore, a fourth of a century ago, was 
greater in the aggregate, than it is now—These are 
unfortunately historical facts, gentlemen, and how- 
ever profoundly we may speculate as to their causes; 
the results leave but one impression upon the mind— 
A ruinous process of tillage, combined with unwise 
legislation, more directly bearing on agriculture, has 
produced the evil. 

The call for a remedy should always proceed first 
from the sufferer—and as a class, we are bound to 
take some remedial action in the premises without 
further delay. 

The plan proposed for the attainment of so desira- 
ble an end, possesses no extraordinary novelty to re- 


| commend it :—on the contrary, it is one well digest- 


ed and permanently efficacious in many places.— 
Almost innumerable abroad—New York, Massachu- 
setts, and many other less prominent, but equally re- 
spectable portions of our own country, possess similar 
associations. 

Maryland, it is universally conceded, occupies a 
peculiar position among her sister states: mature 
in age; central in position; temperate in climate, 
and representing interests of vast importance; her 
chief port the natural outlet of a boundless interior, 
and in case of ruptured national ties, by foreign in- 
vasion or domestic discord, (from which may Heaven 
forfend us!) the prospective theatre of an unprece- 
dented, historic drama! 

Sensible of the unforseen contingencies upon 
which our political existence may depend, calmly 
should we weigh in our minds, any step that may af- 
fect it for weal or woe; but it isan acknowledged 
truth, that whatever benefits a large portion of the 
community not at the expense of the other, ultimate- 
ly benefits the whole—Of such a character I humbly 
conceive our present plan to be. 

It is a curious fact in etymology, which it may 
not be out of piace to mention here, that the original 
signification of the word * manure,” is synonyinous 
with the acceptation of the terms “ practical farmer” 
—from the French word “‘manouverer” “to cultivate 
by manual labor.” Would that the practice were 
not, like the etymological sense of the term, obsolete; 
for of all that is important to each one of us, nothing 
can be more so, than a practical knowledge of the 
economy and application of manures, on chemical 
principles ; according to the capacity to appropriate, 
and the necessity of the addition of certain artificial 
stimulants to the exhausted pabuluz of simple earths, 
or in their combinations as soils ; and which are most 
needed by the particular crops grown on them. To 
accomplish this, it will be necessary to add the office 
of Analytical Chemist, to our plan of organization ; 
whose duty it shall be, for a reasonable, fixed fee, to 
examine and analyse the vegetable productions and 
geological formations of our estates; acconypanied 
with a brief, plain report; stating the deficiences or 
excesses of certain organic and inorganic substances 
——— salts, and the proper remedies to be ap- 
plied. 
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Agricultural Chemistry, and Geology, in its chem- 
ical relationship, are every day entering more con- 
spicuously, into the catalogue of books in the intelli- 

ot farmer’s library; who, no longer content to gaze 
in passive amazement at the sublime accommodation 
of nature to his several wants, from the germ, to the 
blade, the flower and the full ear, endeavors. to trace 
to the Providential fount, whence springs such ad- 
mirable harmony, the nice affinity between their 
causes and results. 

Nor is there any great mystery in these material 
sciences, which is one day to be unravelled, and 


hurl back to chaos the daring inquisitor—nor yet, as | 


some weak mortals have vaiuly imagined, need there 
be entertained the slightest apprehension, Jest man’s 
intellect being expanded to a deeper appreciation of 
the works of Deity, should soar beyond the land- 
mark of Faith, and cast anchor upon the quicksands 
of Scepticism—Every glimpse into the infinite arca- 
na of cosmogony, abases the worm, while it exalts 
the Creator. 

In the nurture of our offspring it is our constant 
aim so to dispense aliment, as neither to retard nor 
excite unnaturally, the complete development of 
their mental and physical organism—In a subordi- 
nate scale, such too is our pursuit, with the more ig- 
noble animals, domesticated for our convenience and 
sustenance,—while the ground, from whence we re- 
ceive all the appliances of elegance and comfort, is 
not fed at all in its youth, but is over tasked in its 
maturity, and “turned out to die” in its age! 

Practical chemical knowledge 1s the only physician 
for our debilitated agricultural system,—without it, we 
are confirmed quacks, with all our boasted experi- 
ence—for like a patient suffering under extreme or- 
ganic disease, too large a prescription of even the 
most proper remedy, given at once, would destroy, 
while successive doses of minute portions of the same 
might restore him.—Nor does the analogy between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, cease here, for 
the same links of connexion, which the Providence 
of nature, throughout its various departments, ever 
beautifully maintains, still obtains more evidently as 
we thread its enticing mazes—Lime, for example, in 
the form of a hydrate, or carbonate, produces pre 
cisely similar effects upon the human stomach in 
some forms of disease, as it does on soils, surcharged 
with acidity, or vegetable fibre, or in other words, 
in an unhealthy conditio ». 

But as we cannot hope to become such adepts in 
science, as to be inall cases our own physician, h»w- 
ever industriously we may apply ourselves; without 
recourse to the researches of those, whose time and 
studies have enabled them to reduce to practical de- 
monstration, the truths they have investigated; neither 
can we expect to progress so far, while pursuing our 
toilsome profession, in the application of analyses, as 
to warrant our relying upon our own unassisted ef- 
forts, to stay the agricultural plague. Such, not- 
withstanding, should be our parental solicitude to 
maintain our lands in a healthful condition, that our 
efforts should be incessant, particularly if we expect 
our lands to maintain us in turn. 

It is deplorable to witness the waste and misman- 
agement, in the paramount department of Husband- 
ry, to which I have already alluded ;even where the 

ways and means of obtaining and collecting ample 
supplieS are at hand—Huge masses of putrescent 
manures may be seen on the commons in the out- 
skirts of this city, which by their exceedingly obnox- 
jous attack on the olfactory nerve, we soon per- 
ceive to be giving off their most valuable properties 


| to the winds, costing hundreds of hard earned dollars 
' to the farmer or gardener, who would not, however 
| charitable, wish all the volatile salts to be wafted to 
' the neighboring forest or meadow, could he but re- 
| flect, that a few bushels of plaster, pulverized char- 
| coal, or a few loads of swamp soil, would effectually 
prevent the escape, by fixing and absorbing the am- 
monia. 

Equally to be deprecated are the numerous indi- 
vidual modes, so generally practised, and for ages, 
by experienced farmers, without taking note of im- 
| provements around them, or adopting some uniform 
| plan ef seeding and cropping. Gentlemen, if as the 
vulgar adage hath it,—‘‘ two wrongs do not constitute 
one right”—one hundred certainly cannot.— There 
must be but one best way of preparing the soil for crops 
generally ; there must be certain soils and manures 
best suited to certain crops; and, allowance for pe- 
culiarity of seasons and difference of latitudes a 
made, a certain date on which is best to seed, an 
stage of ripeness in which it is best to secure our 
crops. Infact, as there is in every other secular 
pursuit, there should be a proper time, manner and 
system in husbandry.—To this end chiefly, I trust, 
our efforts as a club will tend: the establishment of 
the most approved, systematic and uniform mode of 
cropping, preparing ground and harvesting. 

It has been too long the practice, after disposing 
of the Hector and Black-sheep of the parental flock 
in the army and navy, to pack off the genius to the 
bar, (often literally !) the enterprising scion to the 
warehouse ; and to retain the Peter Simple at home, 
to make a farmer of “ Poor Quintus, dear, what shall 
we do with him” quoth madam Mudfog to her infe- 
rior half. ** I don’t know indeed, my dear, he’s such 
a num-skull—unless we make a farmer of him—he’s 
not fit for anything else”—well is it, there are no 
hereditary descents in this land, subject to the arbi- 
trary control of ignorant parents,—‘ The fools 
would verily inherit theTand.” 

To cultivate one hundred acres of land properly, 
requires as much forecast and reflection, as it dues to 
load a ship, and compose a letter of instructions fora 
twelve month’s voyage. But until agriculture at- 
tains that eminence which commands respect, by the 
special education of the young to fill this vast de- 
partment of civil polity; such minds cannot become 
developed, and the refined, quiet joys of rural life will 
sink deeper and deeper, until the clownish boor alone 
is left to represent the most exalting pursuit to 
which man can devote all the energies of which 
his nature is capable. 

It may be that agriculture, merely returning the 
value of manual labor, is not designed to be a money 
making business ; at least gentlemen, I fear we can 
scarcely find an exception among ourselves to prove 
a general rule—But why is thisso? Let us look a- 
broad in the world. 

Who among us would purchase a large barren 
farm in preference to a small fertile one. And yet 
in England, this is done every day. I had heard of a 
model farm having been created, | have almost said, 
out of a barren waste, (for there is much thin land in 
England as elsewhere,) the item of under-ground 
drainage alone, on an estate of five hundred acres, a- 
mounting to seventeen thousand pounds sterling ; 
more than seventy five thousand dollars, or one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per acre. I only mention this 
one, out of an extensive catalogue of parallel facts, 
which might be cited, to show that capitalists else- 
where find it as much to their interest to invest 





their funds in landed estate, as in stocks; because 
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their governments foster agricultural interests as 
much as any other. 

We, however, must endeavor to accommodate our 
minds to our means, and remedy the deficiency of the 
one by the expansion of the other—and it is to be 
hoped, the day is not far distant, when our sons 
will wrangle for a degree in the science of agricul- 
— that too, in the good old State of Mary- 

and. 

Scarcely subordinate to a knowledge of practical 
agricultural chemistry, practical mechanics, in so 
far as the lever principle, power, draught and fric- 
tion are concerned, next demands attention. With- 
out any great attainments in mathematics, our per- 
ceptive faculties enlisted in the study, will in a very 
short time, place us in possession of sufficient insight 
ta enable us to comprehend the explanation of a 
practical machinist, when examining a piece of ma- 
chinery or implement, previous to purchasing. To 
assist us inthis, Mr. Rea, the intelligent, chief machin- 
ist of the extensive agricultural implement factory 
of Messrs. Sinclair, Jr., & Co., has kindly volunteer- 
ed his invaluable services, in the office of “* Machin- 
ist to the Maryland Farmers’ Club.” 

In carrying out this exceedingly important branch 
of the Club’s intentions, when our funds enable us, a 
larze room will be selected, in some convenient lo- 
eality, where not only models, but the machines 
themselves, can be exhibited and put in operation— 
In connexion with this, suitable shelves and cases 
will be prepared for preserving specimens of plants, 
and deposites of seeds of both exotic and indigenous 
res and an Exchange, where farmers can 

arter seeds of their own growing, with their neigh- 
bors, for other descriptions, thus securing fresh 
seeds and new varieties. 

Testimonials of recommendation from the Club, 
shall also be given tosuch Seedsmen as are deemed 
most worthy of patronage— for there is nothing 
more vexatious, (to say nothing of the loss occasion- 
ed,) than after preparing ground, and looking for- 
ward to receiving a full yield, to be disappointed by 
the non-germination of worthless seeds. 

The stranger ona business or pleasure visit, shall 
have access to the rooms, (under regulations relating 
to invitations) where at a glance he can satisfy 
himself of the extent and variety of implements of 
husbandry to be procured in Baltimore; the names 
of the inventors and manufacturers. 

It is not at present the design of the Club, to get up 
Exhibitions, or endeavour to excite emulation in his 
pursuit, by offering pecuniary premiums to the suc- 
cessful farmer—the tendency of this plan is problema- 
tical, and falling much into disuse. His success is 
his most substantial reward, and no higher incitement 
to excellence in anything could be desired. Besides, 

tty rivalries, imputed favoritism, and the gorg- 
ing a show animal at the expense of the restof the 
stock, will all be happily avoided—The day will 
come, gentlemen, rely upon it, when the certificate 
of the Maryland Farmers’ Club; or a medal with its 
seal, will be the most desirable reward to the intelli- 
gentand industrious Farmer of Maryland. 

There is, however, a clause in the Constitution, by 
which, should it one day be deemed advisable, provi- 
sion can be made for such fairs or other shows as the 
Club may express a wish to have, or the public good 
seem to demand. 

The minimum at which the entrance fee is fixed, 
and the subsequent agnual contribution of the same 
sum, while showing the broad and equalizing princi- 
ples upon which the Club is founded, will be barely 


————= 
sufficient to procure such standard works on Rural 
Economy and its affinities as will be needed in our 


Club. Should the unsolicited liberality of any of its 
members, or other persons friendly to the cause of 
agriculture, at any future period, place in the hands 
of our Treasurer, an adequate sum for the purpose, 
without particular instructions, it is proposed to in. 
vest it in improved stock and horses, to be selected 
by competent judges, and stationed throughout the 
state, for the benefit of members of the Club, gratui- 
tously, and to others upon the usual terms of ser. 
vice. 

When instructions accompany donations, they 
will be religiously conformed to if practicable and 
consistent with the cardinal purpeses of the Club. 

Atour meetings, familiar discussions and social 
converse, upon agricultural topics, are to constitute 
the chief foundation on which a uniform system of 
practice, shall ultimately be introduced—while lec. 
tures, either by members of the club or others, at 
suitable intervals, will add variety to usefulness—Nor 
does any other plan suggest itself as being so likely 
to contribute to this result; while from the interest 
invariably manifested by tillers of the soil, in their 
avocation, by broaching the subject whenever op- 
portunity offers, we may safely conclude, a more nu- 
merous assemblage of the fraternity and their friends, 
will enliven as well asinstruct, and smooth the brow 
= while ** sharpening the countenance” of intel- 
ect. 

A special committee composed of practical farm- 
ers, mechanics, or scientific persons, or of all, as the 
case may need, shall be appointed by the Club, to 
investigate all important subjects which may be 
broached,—whose majority report shall be consider- 
ed the opinion of the Club. 

And lastly, though by no means least, gentlemen, 





library, and to defray the current expenses of the}. 





it is proposed to annex a refectory, where if he wish, 
the farmer ona visit to the city may dine or sup—lIt 
shall be open to strangers, under the regulations provi- 
ded, and fitted up with plain yetcomfortable furniture 
and capacious, well-filled larder, as we are more 
accustomed to the invigorating substantials of coun- 
try, than the effeminating luxuries of city life. 

In conclusion, fellow-farmers and friends, as we 
desire to set an example of permanency, and frugali- 
ty, in all the departments of socia! existence, we are 
determined to press onward in the road to perfec- 
tion gradually, however far we may fal! short of its 
final attainment—To establish unanimity in excel- 
lence, instead of remaining universal in error; by 
the slow but sure path of perseverance which ever 
Jeads ultimately to success. 





A new invention has just appeared in England, call- 
ed the “Satellite,” or “Iron Slave.” The machine is 
intended for agricultural purposes, such as plough- 
ing, sowing, reaping, also for making canals, roads, 
and tunnels. Itis a frame of iron, of 4 feet wide and 
20 feet Jong, with a shaft of 7 feet long in front, and 
a shaft of 6 feet 6 inches long behind, with two broad 
wheels, and a steering wheel on the extreme end. 





Larce Turnip.-—-The Leonardtown (St. Mary’s 
Co.) Herald, notices a turnip which was exhibited at 
that place, which measured thirty nine inches in cir- 
cumference and weighed twenty pounds and a half. It 





was of the Ruta Baga species, and was grown by Mr. 
Joseph K. Greenwell, 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
An Essay on Guano, by J. E. Teschemacher, Boston, Mass. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet, from the pub- 
lisher, with the above title. Wehave paid some attention to 
the perusal of it, and, generally, approve the theory in respect 
to Guano, as maintained by the Professor. Doubtless that 
part especially which relates to the comparative value of the 
Guanoes from the different regions, will be valuable to future 
purchasers of this powerful chemical composition ; to the Pe- 
ruvian, or Ajbatross guano, he gives preference. 

The spirit of the preface accords so exactly with our own 
views, that praise would absolutely amount to egotism. After 
this candid avowal, we submit it, without comment, to the 
perusal of every intelligent farmer. 

If the accounts which estimate the quantity of Guano (or 
Huano) at 59,000 tons, be true, it will probably last at least a 
quarter of a century longer, by which time other deposites 
will no doubt be discovered and formed; so that we do not 
despair of a supply for some time to come. 

What strikes us as nev, is that the flavor of vegetables is 
said to be much improved, when the soilin which they grew 
has been manured with guano. 

Although some of the experiments made during the past 
year have not been altogether successful, owing probably to 
the extreme drought of the past season, combined with a want of 
the proper knowledge in its application, this should by no means 
be the cause of its being stiginatized with our favorite national 
epithet, humbug, but on the contrary, should induce a contin- 
uation and care in experiments, on a small scale, by every 
practical agriculturist—as it is only by perseverance and ob- 
servation that we can detect imposture as well as arrest truth. 

One fact with regurd to Potatoes, we may be permitted to 
state ;—the ground was good when the crop was planted ; on 
a gradual slope, and manured in the rows with long stable ma- 
hure, except the eighth row from the uppermost, which was 
planted without manure, and when about two inches above 
the surface, the shoots were manured with Peruvian guano, at 
the rate of 300 Ibs. per acre ; the produce was at least half as 
much more than the next rows to it, manured as we have stated. 
We have heard of its very extraordinary effect on the growth 
of Buckwheat, on poor land, in our vicinity ; and of its great 
value in other products, as tested by the farmers of our state— 
The best test, however, of its efficacy, is to be found in the 
fact, that in the sales of the second cargo of the “Orpheus,’’ 
the larger number of purchasers are of those who had obtained 
a portion of the first, as we are informed by the Agent here. 

We cannot but regret thut the publication of short, popular 
treatises on important practical subjects, should be secured by 
copy-right—particularly when, as in the present instance, the 
avowed object is merely to impart useful information; they 
cannot be very productive of pecuniary emolument with the 
author or publisher. The cheap form in which it appears, 
does not always secure toa work, however valuable, an ex- 
tensive circulation—Re-publication is the most obvious means 
to this desideratum. We would suggest, that in this and sim- 
ilar cases, ater a sufficient number of copies are disposed of 
to remunerate the publishers, the copy-right be waived, at 
least out of the immediate state in which the publication was 
first uttered. B. 





Tue Farmers’ Liprary, for November, is before us, equal- 
ly rich in valuabie matter with the preceding numbers. 

Altho’ we have already noticed this excellent publication, 
under the conduct of our intelligent and industrious founder, 
J. 8. Skinner, Esq., we respond heartily to his call upon us, 
and state,—more indeed for the benefit of readers than pub- 
lishers,—that the standard form, quantity of solid matter and 
perfection of mechanical execution, of the Farmers’ Library, 
cannot be too highly extolled, while excellence in selection 
aud finished beauty in original contributions from its honora- 
ble editor,—each number furnishing one hundred and seventy 
printed pages, besides numerous beautifully executed cuts 
and engravings, in illustration of its prominent subjects,— 
strongly recommend it to every reading farmer and intelligent 





gentleman of our country. {G-Messrs. Tylor, Wilde & Co. 
are the Agents in this city for the publishers. B. 





The “ Waie Atmanac”’ for 1846, pp. 64, from same pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Greeley § McElrath, New York, containing 
much valuable, statistical and popular matter, which will com- 
mend itself to all who desire a concise table of reference as to 
facts, or a well got up Calendar for the coming year. The 
work can be hud of Messrs. Taylor, Wilde & Co. B. 





A Cortositry.—We have received from I. Lewis Price, Esq. 
of Kent Co. Md. a real curiosity, which we shall present to 
the Club at its next session. Itis an ear of corn with seven 
other distiact ears attached at the butt end, and growing out to 
the size of two thirds of the main ear ; the latter is perfect, but 
the others are irregular, generally having 3 or 4 rows of corn 
on them, and the part adjoining the main ear flat and with- 
out grain upon it. 

We would take the occasion to cull upon farmers and others 
having new varieties of seeds, or plants, or other productions 
of the kind, to present them to the inspection of the Club at 
its regular mectings. 

Tue Spirit or THE AcricuLTuRAL JOURNALS OF 
THE DAY. 

This being a part of our caption, we purpose at 
this season, to take a telegraphic glance at the Agri- 
cultural Press. 

We find on reference to our exchange list, some 
thirty different journals and periodicals devoted al- 
most exclusively to the promotion of improvement 
and extension of knowledge in the department of ag- 
riculture. 

“The old Atlantic city, the Southern limit, the 
Northern extreme, and the Western prairie, alike 
are represented. 

To name each alone, published in the vast area 
alluded to, would exceed the limits of an article of 
this kind—to mention but a few, it might be suppos- 
ed we indulged in invidious distinctions; while to 
praise all would very naturally subject us to the 
charge of affected charity. 

But of their spirit, we can speak boldly and fear- 
lessly. Never was purer catholicity exemplified, 
than is to be found in the unanimity with which Ed- 
ucation, Intelligence, Vegetable Physiology, Agricul+ 
tural Chemistry and Geology, and the other physical 
sciences, and in fact, all the fundamental, orthodox 
doctrines of a perfect system of Rural Economy, are 
severally and conjointly advocated and urged upon the 
notice of the Farmer and Planter of the United States. 

There is an agreement in the very differences of 
opinion expressed—a concession in every argument 
advanced, and a concord of moral deduction, with but 
the faint jar perceptible in the most perfect, earthly 
harmony, which alone reminds us it isnot “the music 
of the spheres.” 

There is no extended chain so massive that its own 
weight cannot swerve it—no material combination 
which is immutable—no rivet of affection that may not 
be severed by the cold chisels of “‘envy, hatred and 
malice”—but with the vast fabric we are consider- 
ing; it seems a perennial fount has oped, whence 
flows an increasing stream of reason—a powerful, 
extended, yet concentrated brain, whence emanates 
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the golden truths, extracted from the crumbling ruins 
of Error and the dissolving obscurity of Ignorance, 


that man must sow if he would reap ; learn ifhe would | 


be wise ; and labor if he would be happy. 

Vast efforts of talent; amounts of means and un- 
ceasing labors, have been lavishly wasted by philo- 
sophical speculators, upon this ultima Thule of man’s 
moral empire, in by-gone ages; but it is only now that 


the same efforts, means and labors are being devoted , 


to the true amelioration of the condition of the Hu- 
man Family—by the diffusion of knowledge, that pa- 
rent of wisdom, whose offspring, virtue, is of enduring 
significance and twin sister to true charity, which 
when eternized, is Heaven attained. 


Did the national tie depend upon the unitedness of 


the agricultural mind, these United States would be 
alike impregnable to foreign and hostile to domestic 
foes. 

Can we be aiming at a chimerical utopia—el dorado 
of the times?—can it be the ignis fatuus of the fancy? 
never!—No one who is himself capable of distinguish- 
ing substance from shadow, truth from fiction, or 
the convictions of a universal necessity from the mor- 
bid caprice of a single mono-maniac, can doubt that it 
will end in good—good, wide-spread as our national 
domain and durable as the snows on our cloud-capt 
mountains—as fertilizing to the mind, as to the soil 
are the rills of our myriad valleys, and as genial to 
the social atmosphere, as to the natural are ihe dews 
upon our “thousand hills.” 

Let us then, fellow laborers ina common field, 


ever cultivate this verdant growth of kindly feeling. , 


Thorough-drain our mental estate, sub-plough and 
pulverize the crude conjectures of the illiterate, and 
render soluble the food of the intellect—and our 
bread, cast upon the waters of hope, will doubtless 
return one day, like the widow’s cruse, inexhaustible ! 





DESTRUCTION OF WHEAT. 

By a letter received by a gentleman from Col. G. 
M. Kinkle, of Buffalo, , ag dated October 23d, 
1845, we learn of the appearance of a curious in- 
sect, which is doing great damage to the wheat. He 
says, ‘‘ notwithstanding the luxurious harvest of this 
season, there isevery appearance of a severe pesti- 
lence of a curious kind here. About the first of Sep- 
tember there was a singular kind of insect made its 
appearance in most of the farms over the country ; 
its appearance is a small black bug on the surface 
of the ground, and on some farms the surface for 
some inches deep would seem to be alive with them. 
Some farmers, who have sandy land, say it seemed 
as though every grain of sand was becoming alive. 
In a few days after the first appearance, they climb 
upon the corn, wheat, or whatever green thing is in 
their way, and then turn intoa small fly, about half 
the size of a house fly, and suck the substance from 
the stalk of the grain until it withers away. 

Many crops of fine winter wheat, which came up 
and looked prosperous, have been entirely destroyed 
by them, so that the farmer has been compelled to 
sow itover again. The curiosity of it is, no one ever 
saw such a bug or fly before. It baffles the ingenui- 
ty of all to tell what it means. Notwithstanding we 


' but killit at the roots. I 


have a frost every night, and have had some hard 
freezes, yet as soon as the sun isup and warms them 
they go to their work of destruction again. 
They not only eat the Pours wheat above ground, 
they increase another seas- 
on as they have this, they will sweep every thing be- 
fore them.” 





Crops on Tue Continent.—A correspondent of 
the U. S. Gazette writing from Antwerp, says : 

‘* A comparative statement of the harvest in Ger- 
many, Russia, Poland, the Provinces of the Baltic, 
and Southern Russia, has just been published in Ger- 
many, from which it appears that the wheat crop in 
all these sections of Europe has been defective, or 
insufficient, so that long before the usual time the en- 
suing winter and spring, want will be severely felt, 
and prices reach an unusual height. The same holds 
of rye, and particularly also of hops. The potato 
crop in most provinces of Germany, with the excep- 
tion of the extreme South, is unfit for use. The cat- 
tle plague has just made its appearance in Poland, 
and is fast approaching the Prussian frontier. If dis- 
asters follow each other thus rapidly, the respective 
governments will have to devise measures to prevent 
famine from ravaging their provinces, before the 
nextcrops are sown. The accounts from England 
as I anticipate, are daily becoming less favorable. A 
large business in bread stuffs is at this moment do- 
ing inour port. Several ofthe manufacturing towns 
of Belgium, have bought a large quantity of rice, as 
a substitute for potatoes, which they retail to the la- 
boring people at prime cost Almost every town in 
Germany has resorted to similar expedients to pre- 
vent a catastrophe. 1 will write you more in detail 


/on this subject in my next, when, as the steamers 


will only leave once a month, | will have more lei- 
sure for long letters.” 


A vALvaBLe Compcsition—By request we repub- 
lish the following from an old number of the Farmer: 
Seasonable Hints.—The following extract from Col. 
Macerone’s *“‘ Seasonable Hints,” appeared in the 
Mechanic’s Maguzine, dated February 3d, 1838. After 


| stating the utility of sheepskin clothing, for persons 


whose employment renders it necessary that they 
should be much out of doors, &e., he says :—“I1 will 
not conclude without inviting the attention of your 
readers to a cheap and easy method of preserving 
their feet from wet, and their boots from wear. [ 
have only had three pair of boots for six years, and 
will want none for six years tecome! The reason 
is that { treat them in the following manner :—I put 
a pound of tallow and 2 pound of rosin into a pot on 
the fire; when melted and mixed, I warm the bocts, 
and apply the hot stuff with a painter’s brush, until 
neither the sole nor the upper leathers will suck in 
any more. If it is desired that the boots should im- 
mediately take a polish, dissolve an ounce of bees’ 
wax in an ounce of spirits of turpentine, to which add 
a teaspoon full of lamp-black. A day or two after 
the boots have been treated with the tallow and ros- 
in, rub over them the wax in turpentine, but not be- 
fore the fire. Thus the exterior will have a coat of 
wax alone, and shine like a mirror. Tallow, or any 
other grease, becomes rancid, and rots the stitching 
as well as the leather; but the rosin gives it an anti- 
septic quality which preserves the whole. Boots or 
shoes should be so large as to admit of wearing in them 
cork soles. Cork is so bad a conductor of heat, that, 
with it in the boot, the feet are always warm on the 
coldest stone floor.” 
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{ From Judge Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. } 
A GLOSSARY 

OF CHEMICAL TERMS USED IN AGRICULTURE, &c. 

Absorption, the conversion of a gaseous fluid into a liquid or 
solid. 

Acetate, salt formed by the combination of any base with the 
acetie acid. 

Acetite of Lead, sugar of lead. 

Acetic Acid, concentrated vinegar. 

Acids, compounds of bases with oxygen, hydrogen, &c. 

Ether, a volatile liquid, formed of aicohol and an acid. 

Affinity, a force by which substiaces of digercat kinds unite. 

Aleuli, (fossil, or miner!,) soda. 

Alkali, (vegetuble,) potash. 

Alkali, (volutile,) ammonia. 

Alcohol, rectified spirits of wine. 

Alluvial, depositions of soil made by water. 

Alum, a compound of sulphuric acid, alumine, and potash, or 
ammonia. 

“Alumine, earth of alum; pure argillaceous clay. 

Anthracite, mineral coal containing no bitumen. 

Areometey, a graduated glass instrument with a bulb, by which 
the specific gravity of liquids is taken ; an hydrometer. 

Argillaceous, of the nature of clay. 

froma, the odor which arises from certain vegetables, or their 
infusions. 

“Azote, nitrogen; the basis of atmospheric air, of ammonia, 
nitrous acid, &e. 

Barometer, an instrument which shows the variation of at- 
mospheric pressure. 

Bell metul, an alloy of tin and copper. 

Brass, an alloy of copper and zinc. 

Calcareous, partaking of the nature of lime. 

Caloric, the chemical term for the matter of heat. 

Caloric, (free,) radiant heat, or that which is not in chemical 
union with other bodies. 

Caloric, (latent,) the matter of heat in a state of combination ; 
not perceptible. 

Carbon, the base of diamond and of charcoal. 

Carbonate of lime, the compound of carbonic acid and lime, un- 
der the names of marble, limestone,calcareous spar, chalk,&c. 

Curbonate of potash, common potash ; pearlash ; salt of tartar. 

Carbonic acid, carbon combined with oxygen. 

Chalybeate, the term applied to mineral waters impregnated 
with iron. 

Citric acid, the acid of lemons. 

Cohesion, a force inherent in all the particles of bodies, by 
which they are prevented from falling to pieces. 

Concentration, the act of increasing the specitie gravity of bodies 

Decomposition, separation of the constitueut principles of com- 
pound bodies. 

Effervescence, un intense motion whieh takes place in certain 
bodies caused by the escape of a gaseous substance. 

Ejflorescence, the pulverulent form of saline bodies produced 
by exposure to the air, in consequence of losing their water 
of crystalization. 

Elements, are, properly, the simple constituent parts of bodies 
incapable of decomposition, or further division. 

Essences, the essential oils obtained by distillation from odorif- 
erous vegetable substances. 

Evaporation, dissipation of fluids by heat; evaporating fluids, 
into vapor by heat. 

Fermentution, a peculiar spontaneous motion, which occurs in 
vegetable substances, if exposed to proper temperature, un- 
der certain circumstances. It is usually divided into the ua- 
cetous, vinous, saccharine, and putrefactive stages. 

Fluidity, a term applied to all liquid substances. Solids are 
converted iato fluids by combining with a certain portion of 
caloric. 

Gallic acid, the acid found in gall-nuts. 

Gas. All solid substances, when converted into permanently 
elastic fluids by caloric, are called gases. 

Gelatin, a chemical term for animal gelly. 

Gluten, a vegetable substance allied to gelatin. 

Gravity, that property by which bodies fall to the earth. 

Gravity, (s ») is the weight of any solid or fluid body, 
compared with the same measure of distilled water. 

Hydrates. Those substances which have formed so intimate 
an union with water as to solidify the water, and render it 
one of its component parts, are called hydrates. 

ate of Lime, lime slacked iu water. 
gen, the base of water; inflammable ur. 
ydrometer, see Areameter. 
Incineration, the converting of vegetables to ashes, by burning. 
, aroom fitted up with apparatus for the perform- 
ance of chemical operations. 

Lime, quicklime ; eous earth: oxide of calcium. 

—_ a composition for closing the junctures of chemical ves- 
s, &e. 

Maceration, softening a solid body in a fluid, without impreg- 

it. 


| Malleability, that property of metals w. 





nating the fluid with 
Malic acid, acid of apples. 


hich gives them the 

quality of being extended and flattened hy h ing. 

Menstruum, tie fluid in which a solid body is dissolved. 

Mineral, any natural substance of a metailic, earthy, or =aline 
nature, 





| Mordants, substances which have a chemical affinity for par- 


ticular colours, a3 alum. 

Muciluge, a poo ns gay allied to gum. 

Muvistes, salts formed by the combination of any base with 
muriatic acid. 

Muriatic acid, spirit of sea-salt. 

Muriate of sodu, common sait. 

Nitrate of potash, sultpetre, nitre. 

Nitrates, salts formed by the coinbination of any base with ni- 
trie acid. 

Neutral salt, a substance formed by the union of an acid with 
an alkali, an earth, or a metallic oxide, in such proportions 
as to saturate both the base and the acid. 

Oxuiic acid, the acid found in sorrel. 

Oxide, any substance combined with oxygen, in a proportion 
not sufficient to produce acidity; rust of metals. 

—, to combine oxygen with a body without producing 
acidity. 

Oxygen, a simple substance, being one of the component parts 
of water and atmospheric air; vital air. 

pe gas, oxygeu converted into gas by combining with caiorie 

Peilicle, a thin skin which forms on the surface of saline and 
ower liquids, when boiled down to acertain strength. 

Pyrolignic acid, an acid obtained trom wood by burning. 

Sal, a salt. 

Saturation, the act of impregnating a fluid with another sub. 
siauce, till no more of it can be received or imbibed. 

Silicious earths, natural substances which are composed ciiefly 
of silica; as quartz, flint, sand, &c. 

Simple substances, synonymous with elements ; not divisible. 

Smelting, the operation of fusing ores, to separate the imetal 
from the sulphur, arsenic, and other matters with which it 
is combined. 

Solution, the ee ay union of a solid substance with a fluid. 

Sulphates, Sulphats, Sulphites, sults formed by the combination 
ofany base with sulphuric acid. 

Sulphite of copper, blue vitriol; blue stone. 

Suapeete of iron, copperas; green vitriol. 

Sulphate of lime, gypsuin. 

Sul of soda, Glauber’s salts. 

Sulphate of zinc, white vitriol. 

Sulphate of potash, a chemical salt, composed of sulphuric acid 
and potash. Sulphuret of potash, sulphur and potash fused 
together. 

Sulphate of magnesia, Epsom salts. 

Sulphuic acid, oil of vitriol ; vitriolic acid. 

Super-tartrate of potash, cream of tartar. 

Subacetate of copper, verdigris. 

Sulphurets, combinations of alkaline carths or metals with sul- 

hur. 

Tirtaric acid, the acid found in the grape. 

‘urbrates, Tartrites, salts formed by the combination of any 
base with the acid of tartar. 

Thermometer, an instrument to show the relative heat of bodies 
and of the atmosphere. 

Trituration, the pulverizing, or uniting of bodies by friction. 

Torrefaction, roasting of ores. 

Vacuum, a space unoccupied by matter. 





TO ANALYZE SOILS. 


Ist. Take a small quantity of earth from different 
parts of the field, the soil of which you wish to ascer- 
tain, mix them well together and weigh them; put 
theia in an oven heated for baking bread, and after 
they are dried, weigh them again ; the difference will 
show the absorbent power of the earth. When the 
loss of weight in 400 grains amounts to 50, this power 
is great, and indicates the presence of much animal 
or vegetable matter ; but when it does not exceed 20, 
the absorbent power is small, and the vegetable mat 
ter deficient. 

2nd. Put the dried mais intoa vase, with one-fourth 
of its own weight of clean water; mix them well 
together ; pour off the dirty water into a second vase, 
and pour on as much clear water as before ; stir the 
contents and continue this process until the water 

ured off is as clear as that poured on the earth, 

hat remains, in the first employed vase after these 
washings is sand, silicious or calcareous. 


3rd, The dirty water, collected in the second vase, 
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will form a deposit, which after pouring off the water, | same time 13° colder than the air. 


must be dried, weighed and calcined, that is, reduced 
to a powder. 


On weighing it after the process, the quantity lost | 


will show the quantity of animal and vegetable mould 
contained in the soil. 

4th. This calcined matter must then be carefully 
pulverized and weighed, 4s also the first deposit of 
sand, but without mixing them. To these, apply 
seperately, sulphuric acid, and what they (the earths 
and acids together) lose in weight, indicates the por- 
tion of calcareous earth contained in the first vase after 
deducting the lime, issilex; thatin the other, alumina. 
Carbonate of lime, termed calcareous earth, is com- 
posed of 55 parts of lime and 46 parts of carbonic acid; 
this acid is displaced, and driven off by the muriatic 
acid, in consequence of its stronger affinities for the 
vase. Hence if the earths and acid weigh 45 grains 
less after the mixture than before, supposing the 

uantity experimented upon to be 400 grains, it shows 
at 45 grains of carbonic acid have been driven off, 
and that the soil contains 25 per cent of calcareous 
earth, or one-fourth. The proportion of this earth 
in good soils, varies from 10 to 30 per cent. 
THEORY OF DEW. 

Notwithstanding the researches of Dr. Wells and 
others upon the subject of dews, there are many who 
still remain either in total ignorance of the principles 
of the deposition of the moisture called dew, or hold 
to the old theory that it is caused by the air alone be- 
coming colder. The ancient Greeks observed the fact, 
that dew was deposited in clear nights and not in 
windy or cloudy ones, and every barefooted boy who 
goes out early in the morning knows that it is much 
more abundant on the grass by the road side than it 
is upon the sand or gravel in the road itself. Dr. 
Wells of England, made many experiments upon the 
subject, and from the facts thus ascertained, explain- 
ed the cause of the phenomenon, in a treatise which 
he published some time ago. He ascertained the 
cause of the deposit of moisture in the form of dew 
to be the radiation or throwing off the heat imbibed 
by the sun, which thus cools the particles of air that 
come in contact with it and causes the moisture 
which was in the warm air to be condensed. It may 
be well for the better understanding of the theory, 
to state in the first place that as all bodies receive 
heat more or less easily, so they part with it or radiate 
it more or less easily. Some bodies will part with or 
radiate the heat which they have received, as fast 
again as other bodies. Hence they become cooled 
before the others. Warm air will hold more moisture 
than cold air. Therefore, the body which radiates 
heat fastest, becomes cool first, and cools the parti- 
cles of air which surround it, which deposits the mois- 
ture or dew upon it first. Grass parts with its caloric 
or heat mucb faster than sand or gravel, hence it has 
more dew upon it. 

The following experiments may not be uninterest- 
ing to some of our readers. After a long period of 
drought, when the air was very still and the sky 
serene, Doct. Wells exposed to the sky, 28 minutes 
before sunset, previously weighed parcels of wool 
and swandown, upon a smooth, unpainted, and per- 
fectly dry fir table, 5 feet long, 3 broad, and 3 feet 
in height, which bad been placed an hour before in 
the sunshine, in a large level grass field. 

The wool, 12 minutes after sundown, was found 
to be 14° colder than the air, and to have acquired 
no weight. The swandown, the quantity of which 
was much smaller than that of the wool, was at the 





n 20 minutes 
more, the swandown was 14}° colder than the sur- 
rounding air. At the same time the grass was 15° 
colder than the air four feet above the ground. From 
such experiments, he established the proposition, that 
bodies must become colder than the surrounding air 
before they become dewed. 

He also explained the reason why. there was no 
dew in cloudy nights. It is because the clouds act 
as reflectors and throw the heat back again; in the 
same manner as the bright tin top ofatin baker throws 
down or reflects the heat down upon the bread. A 
blanket or umbrella put over any body would prevent 
the dew settling on that body for some time, although 
it was falling all around it. 

On this principle, vines and other things are pro- 
tected from frosts, by putting a blanket or covering 
over them at night. 

Frost isdew frozen. By putting the covering over 
the body, it reflects heat back and prevents for some 
time the dew being deposited upon what it covers.— 
Maine Farmer. 


ANALYSIS OF INDIAN CORN. 

Prof. C. U. Shepards has finished and published, 
as we see by the South Carolina Temperance Advo- 
cate, an analysis of cotton wool, of cotton seed, of 
sweet potato, and of Indian corn. 

The analysis of Indian corn is stated as follows. 
One hundred parts being heated to redness in a cruci- 
ble, so long as a brightly burning fame was emitted, 
lost 8] parts and 5 hundredths. The completely 
charred residuum, on being ignited until all the carbon 
was consumed, left 95 hundredths, or less than 1 per 
cent of an easily flowing clear glass. This ash has 
the following composition. 





Silica, 38.45 
Potassa with traces of soda, 19.51 
Phosphate of lime, 17.17 
- magnesia, 13.83 
o potassa, 2.24 
Carbonate of lime, 2.50 
“4 magnesia, 2.16 
Sulphate of lime, 79 
” magnesia, 7 
Silica mechanicaly mixed, 1.70 
Alumina traces, 1.65 
100.00 


Omitting the silica as an unimportant loss to the 
soil, and the carbonic acid which is produced by the 
analysis, we have in every 100 Jbs. of ash of Indian 
corn: 





Potassa, 20.87 
Phosphoric acid, 18.80 
Lime, 9.72 
Magnesia, 5.76 

55.15 


So that for every 1000 Ibs. of Indian corn sold from 
an estate, the land is robbed of 94 lbs. of inorganic 
matter, 5} lbs. of which are of prime value to all 
species of crops. To this we may add, if the corn 
fodder and cobs are carried from the place, too, the 
loss to the farm is still greater. To have had the 
whole exhausting powers of the Indian corn crops 
fairly illustrated, the corn field and the cobs should 
have been analysed too.—.Maine Far. 


‘‘ Esopus” is received, and will be attended to. 


The proceedings of the Maryland Agricultural Society for 
the Eastern Shore, with reference to two of its deceased mem- 
bers, will appear in our next number. 
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Wegive above a cut ef this valuable breed of 
Dairy Cattle, and from an able paper in the Transac- 
tions of the New York Society, from the pen of 
Heary S. Randall, Esq. we annex the following ac- 
count of the breed. 


The Ayrsuirgs, a little more than fifty years since, 
xcording to Mr. Aiton, (the best authority on the 
abject,) were ‘ of diminutive size, ill-fed, ill-shaped, 
ad they yielded but a scanty return of milk; 
** * the chine of their backs stood up high and 
mrrow, their sides were lank and short, their hides 
thick and adhering to their bones, and their pile 
arse and open.” In short there can be little doubt 
that they would gain nothing by comparison with the 
ost ordinary American cows. We had averted 
arlicularly to their then condition, because in fol- 
lowing them up to their present high degree of ex- 
ellence, we find a lesson fraught with peculiar va- 
ue tothe American farmer. Our breeders have cer- 
tainly as good, or a veiter breed on which to com- 
meace their improvements, and the ameliorating 
crosses which made the Ayrshire cow what she is, 
ae equally within our reach. Though from the 
length of time which has elapsed, and the imperfect 
record, or rather the absence of all record, which is 
loo generally kept of such transactions, littie is known 
of the progressive steps attending the cross, and 
though there are some who seem disposed to call in 
question the fact, whether it ever took place, it is 
getierally conceded that the present celebrated race 
were produced by a judicious admixture between the 
original cow of Cunningham, Kyle, and Ayrshire, 
and some of the earlier short horns, from the banks 
ofthe Tees. The benefits attending the cross were 
acelerated, and no doubt much heightened by the | 
moist, mild climate, and rich herbage of that district 
ofScotland where the Ayrshires principally prevail, 
pronounced by Mr. Youatt, ‘the finest dairy county 
it Scotland, and equal perhaps to anyin Great Bri- 















or, beautifully mottled, short in leg, the horns small 
and fine, the head and neck delicate, the latter thick- 
ening properly toward the shoulders, the carcass 
leep but inclining to be flat, and the loin and haunch, 
ompared with the short horn, narrow. Fivegallons 


hin.” This improved race is of a red and white col- bs 








fmilk daily, for two or three months, after calving, 
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THE AYRSHIRE COW. 





three gallons for the next three months, and one ga!« 
lon and a half for the remaining four months, in 
which she is milked, is stated as the average amount 
given by the Ayrshire cow.* As a milker, she of 
course, yields to the Jarger short horn, nor will she 
take on an equal amount of flesh and fat, on the rich- 
er soils of England; and on the bleak and heathery 
hills of Scotland, the various breeds of black cattie 
would thrive and fatten where the Ayrshire would 
scarcely obtain a subsistence. But on medium soils, 
there is perhaps no breed, size and the consumption 
of food being considered, which presents a much bet- 
ter combination of milking and grazing qualities. 





* Farmer’s Series. 





—_ pon ea cna | 
METEQROLOGICAL TABLE, FROM 281TH 
OCT. TO 27rh NOVEMBER. 

Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. Md. 
Taken at 6 o’clock, «. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o'clock, p.m. 

















| Wind, | Zemperature Remarks. 
23'8SW SW SW) 44 70 66 Clear 
2WSwW S 8 | 43 70 60 Clear 
30;\W W WW 44 77 61 Clear 
31\SW 8 8S | 47 70 66 Clear 
18 s 8 54 73 63 |Clear Rain 
2E NE S | 55 56 58 |Rain, 1-2 in. water fell, Cloudy 
38 SW W/40 55 50 Clear 
4W W W/| 30 53 48 | Frost, Ice, Clear, Cloudy 
5\wW WW | 3% 53 46 /Clear, Cloudy 
6ISW NW WI 43 58 53 Cloudy, 
718W W ‘W! 53 56 50 |Clondy, Clear 
&sE W W/| 43 46 40 |Rain, 3.10 in., Cloudy 
9W W WW} 36 35 33 |Snow, 2 1-2 in. of Snow fell 
1l0\W W SW) 22 46 45 Clear 
SW SW SW) 36 57 51 Clear 
128W SW W! 44 57 50 Clear 
ws 8 32 56 50 Clear 
1418 SW W /| 45 67 63 do 
5IW NW NW) 43 53 49 do 
16;NW W W/ 35 61 50 do 
178s 8 8 45 67 60 do 
1&iSW SW 8 43 67 55 do 
19};w W SW) 53 60 50 do 
wss 45 63 50 do 
21w W W509 55 45 |Cloudy, Clear 
Rw w WwW 27 50 40 Clear, 
23SW W W | 47 45 34 |Cloudy, Clear 
2IwWNW NW) 2 37 30 Clear 
25) WW W | 16 45 39 Cloudy 
26 SW 8 | 27 53 40 (Clear Clondy 
271 SW W 45 SA Cloudy Clear 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


CIDER APPLES. 

New Jersey is far-famed for its cider. The Har- 
rison apple and Hughes’ Virginia crab are two most 
celebrated of their cider apples. Instead of giving a 
list ourselves we shal! make over to our readers that 
apy by A. J. Downing, in his “* Fruits and Fruit 

rees of America.” 

Cooren’s Russetinc. Coxe. This native apple 
is especially suited to light shady soils, where some 
other sorts fail. It makes an exceedingly strong ci- 
der, of delicious flavor. 

Fruit small, oblong or ovate, pale yellow, partially 
covered with russet. Stalk slender, and very long. 
Flesh dry, rich and sweet. The fruit is fit for cider 
in November, keep well through the winter, and is 
esteemed by many for cooking. Tree small with 
numerous branches. 

Camrigetp. Coxe. Newark Sweeting.—Another 
capital New Jersey cider apple, ranking next to the 
Harrison. It forms a fine large tree, with straight, 
spreading limbs, and is very productive. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, rather flattened. 
Skin smooth, washed and striped with red, over a 

reenish-yellow ground. Flesh white, rather dry, 

rm, rich and sweet. 

Gupin. Coxe. Thomp. Carthouse. A hand- 
some cider fruit, from Virginia, which is always a 
very good table-fruit from February to May. A very 
hardy, vigorous and fruitful tree. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oblong. Skin very 
$mooth and handsome, richly streaked with deep red 
and yellow. Stalk short, deeply inserted. Calyx in 
a round, rather deep basin. Flesh yellow, firm, 
juicy and rich, becoming tender and sprightly in the 
spring. 

Harrison. Coxe. New Jersey is the most cele- 
brated cider-making district in America, and this ap- 
ple, which originated in Essex county, of that State, 

as long enjoyed the highest reputation as a cider 

fruit. Ten bushels of the apples make a barrel of 
cider. The trees grow thriftily, and bear very large 
crops. ’ 
Fruit medium size, ovate or roundish oblong. 
Skin yellow, with roundish, distinct black specks. 
Stem one inch, or more, long. Flesh yellow, rather 
dry and tough, but with a rich flavor producing a 
high-colored cider, of great body. The fruit is very 
free {rom rot, falls easily from the tree about the 
first of November, and keeps well. The best cider of 
this variety, is worth from six to ten dollarsa barrel, 
in New York. 

Hewes’ Vincinia Cras. Coxe. The Virginia 
Crab makes a very high flavored dry cider, which, 
by connoisseurs, is thought unsurpassed in flavor by 
any other, and retains its soundness a long time. ft 
is a prodigious bearer, and the tree is very hardy, 
though of small size. 

. Fruit quite small, about an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, nearly round. Skin dull red, dotted with 
specks, and obscurely streaked with greenish yellow. 

talk longand slender. Flesh, fibrous, with an acid, 
rough, and astringent flavor, and when ground, runs 
clear and limpid from the press, and ferments ve 
slowly. The Virginia Crab is often mixed with 
rich pulpy apples, to which it imparts a good deal of 
its fine quality. 

The Roane’s Waite Cras is a sub-variety of the 
foregoing, about the same size, with a yellow skin. 
It makes a rich, strong, bright liquor, and keeps 





throughout the summer, in a well-bunged cask, per- 


fectly sweet. 

Hacior Cras. Coxe. . Hagloe Crab. Lind? 
Thomp.? The Hagloe Crab is one of the best sum- 
mer cooking apples, and the flavor is pleasant, as a 
desert fruit. As a‘cider fruit, it is perhaps unequal- 
led, the specific gravity Of the must being 1081, and 
the liquor which it 5 he is exceedingly rich and 
high flavored. 

Fruit below medium size, roundish flattened, 
streaked with red. Stalk large and short Flesh 
very soft and is of a moderate juiciness, with 
arich, acid flavor. Ripens in August, but will keep 
sound a Jong time. The tree has dark colored and 
thick, strong, shoots, with large buds, and is a most 
abundant bearer. We think it doubtful if this is i. 
dentical with the old English Hagloe Crab, which is 
small and ovate, but the quality of the two, as cider 
fruit, is very similar. 

Rep Srreax. Coxe. Herefordshire Red Streak, 
Scudmare’s Crab, of English gardens. A capital En- 
glish cider apple, which thrives admirably in this 
country, and is very highly esteemed, as it makes a 
rich high flavored, strong liquor. It is a handsome 
grower, and a great bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Calyx small, set 
in arather deep basin. Stalk rather slender and 
short. Skin richly streaked with red, with a few 
yellow streaks and spots. Flesh yellow, rich, firm 


and dry. 

Sryre. Thomp. Forest Styre. Lind.  Styre. 
Coxe. The Styre is a famous old English cider 
fruit, and Lindley remarks that Syre cider may be 
found in the neighborhood of Chepstow, thirty or 
forty years old. Fruit middle sized, round, pale 
yellow, with an orange cheek. Stalk short. Flesh 
firm, of high flavor and makes a high colored Jiquor. 
The tree thrives well here, and forms a very upright, 
broom-like head. October to January. 

In addition to the foregoing, several of the table 
apples already described are esteemed for cider, as 
the Newtown Pippin, Wine Apple, Winesap, etc., 
and some of the high flavored English varieties in the 
preceding pages are very highly valued for cider in 
Britain,—The Golden Pippin, Golden Harvey, 
Downton, &e. The Fox Wuetp is a very celebrat- 
ed apple of this class, used to give flavor and strength 
to nearly all the choice cider of Herefordshire, 
which is not yet introduced here, to our knowledge. 
It is middle sized, ovate, dark red, witha rich, heavy 
juice, of the specific gravity 1078. The Srmerray 
Birrer Sweer is a variety of crab raised by Mr. 
Knight, and about twice the size of the Siberian 
Crab, small, roundish, ovate, yellow; an immense 
bearer, and held in very high esteem in England, for 
mixing with other cider apples, to impart richness. 


From the Marlboro’ (Md.) Gazette. 

Dear Sin:—Being under the impression that a 
large majority of your readers feel a deep interest in 
the cultivation of fine Fruits, I have been induced to 
offer the annexed compendium, which they will find 
in some measure to serve as a guide to them in ma 
king their future selections. Joun H. Barne. 


HINTS ON THE CULTURE AND SELECTION 
OF FRUITS. 

The congeniality of our climate, appropriateness 
of soil, and facilities for transportation present great 
inducements for the formation of extensive orchards, 
and for enriching our gardens with the choicest pro 
ductions. It isnot proposed, within the narrow limits 
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here allowed, to give more than a summary of this 
voluminous subject. The lists herewith presented 
embrace some of the most superb varieties, and those 
which we have proved upon specimen trees under 
our observation. They can therefore be confidently 
recommended as abundantly sufficient for those who 
cultivate ¢ither for home consumption or for expor- 
tation. 

The numerous markets which are made accessible 
by rail-roads and navigation render the Arpte one of 
the most valuable fruits. The apple will grow and 
produce abundantly upon any soil not too retentive 
of moisture. Fall is the season in this latitude to be 
preferred for planting out the apple, and indeed all 
other fruit trees. Asa general rule in plenting the 
apple, (and the same holds good with regard to other 
trees, ) dig the holes for the reception of the trees three 
feet and upwards in diameter, according to the size 
of the roots, and from twelve to eighteen inches deep. 
The subsoil should be removed, and the holes refilled 
with rich and rotted manure, well incorporated. 
Observe to avoid the great error of planting too deep; 
trees should be planted but little or no deeper than 
they originally stood in the nursery. In order to form 
straight and handsome trees, and to facilitate their 
rooting, it is advisable to fasten each tree to a stake 
firmly set in the hole at the time of planting. The 
vibrating influence of winds is thereby prevented. 
The following list will be found ample for all purpos- 
es, viz: Benoni, Early Harvest, Maiden’s Blush, Por- 
ter, York Russetting, Bell Flower, Monmouth Pip- 

in, sofus Spitzenburg, Baldwin, Golden Bail, 
Pady Apple, Late Pound Sweeting, Roxbury Russet- 
ting, Winter Catlin, Newton Pippin. 

Tue Peacu.—This most luscious and surpassing- 
ly-beautiful fruit flourishes in a loam or sandy soil, 
but will accommodate itself to any soil kept loose by 
repeated cultivation. The following varieties are 
recommended, viz: Early Red Rareripe, Cooledge’s 
Favorite, Early Crawford, Early Royal George, 
Grosse Mignonne, President, Washington Free, Mal- 
ta, Red Cheek Malacatune, Old Mixon Free and 
Cling, Crawford’s Late Malacatune, Pine Apple, 
Smock Free, Tippecanoe, Rodman’s Cling, Monmoth 
Blood, Late Heath. 

Piums.—The plum is a delicious fruit; some are 
very superior for preserves and others valuable for 
drying. It flourishes in a deep rich loam, but will 
conform itself to almost any soil but a wet clayey 
one. In some districts of country the curculio proves 
very destructive to the plum as well as all smooth- 
skinned fruits, which are perforated by the insect in 
the young slate, and the egg is deposited, which soon 
hatches into a worm, and causes the fruit to dro 
prematurely. Various modes have been recommen 
ed to obviate the attack of this insect. The most 
effectual preventives are paving ihe ground to the 
circumference of the branches; planting the trees in 
lanes, poultry-yards, in situations where the ground 
is trodden, or where the hog can have access to the 
falien fruit, and thereby destroy the insect in its larva 
state. The following is a list of splendid varieties, 
viz: Royal Hative, Royale de Tour, Green Gage, 
Reine Claudette Violette, Prince Imperial Gage, 
Bolmer’s Washington, Diamond, Semiana, Duane 
Purple, Coe’s Golden Drop. 

Peans.—The recent introduction of the magnificent 
varieties originated by the immortal Van Mons, to- 
gether with the fine seedlings produced in England 
and this country, have given a new impulse to the 
cultivation of this fruit. Some of the varieties keep 
in perfect order during the winter, and are most ex- 


quisitely flavored. One very important characteristic 
which some of those modern varieties possess is, 
that they produce full crops at a very early period. 
The pear is coming into extensive cultivation, and 
will no doubt prove a source of great revenue. Some 
superb varieties will be found embraced in this list, 
viz: Citron des Carmes, Jargonelle, Sulienne, Beurre 
Bose, Cushing, Duchess d’Angouleme, Rio de Wur- 
temburg, Hacon’s Incomparable, Louis Bonne de Jere 
sey, Napoleon, Bartlett, Seckle, Van Mon’s Leon le 
Clerk, Buerre d’Aremberg, Beurre Diel, Gloux Mor- 
ceau, Beurre Rance, Passe Colmar, Easter Beuerre, 
Winter Nelis. 

Cnerries will accommodate themselves to any 
soil. The best varieties are, Knight’s Early Black, 
Davenport’s Black, Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, 
Napoleon Bigarreau, May Duke, Kentish Duke. 

Pricors.—The cultivation and management of 
this fruit are so analogous to the plum and peach that 
the same directions will apply to all. Best varieties 
are the Large Early, Moorpark, and Peach Apricot, 

Quince.—The quince is most productive and bears 
the finest fruit when planted in moist soil. Best 
varieties are the Large Orange, Pear-shaped, and 
Portugal. 

Grare.—This vine prefers a deep, light, rich loam. 
The best varieties for cultivation in this country are 
natives. The following are recommended, viz: Isa-+ 
bella, Catawba, Elsenburg, Scuppurnong, and the 
Ohio Grape. ‘ 

Srraawserrizs.—This most delicious, wholesome, 
and highly esteemed fruit delights in a deep sandy 
loam. The following varieties are most confidenuly 
recommended as being productive, large, high flavors 
ed, and every way desirable to the cultivator, viz: 
Bayne’s Extra Early Scarlet, Virginia Scarlet, Ho 
vey’s Seedling, Hudson Bay, Southborough Seed- 
ling, Downton, &c. 


Tue Bic Arrte.—The Howard Press, publishes 
our notice of the reception of the extraordinarily 
large apple, from Mr. Jackson, of that District, with 
the following remarks : 

Mr. Jackson is quite as celebrated for raising 
peaches of extraordinary size. Hus success illus. 
trates very strongly the effects to be produced from 
high cultivation of fruit. He informs us that he see 
lected from his orchard one of the most unpromising 
trees it contained, for experiment. Its fruit was of- 
the most unpalatable character, and the tree itself 
bore every appearance of decreptitude and pretna- 
ture decay. By a systematic course of high cultiva. 
tion, he was enabled to produce the extraordinary 
fruit above spoken of, fis peaches were produced 
in the same manner. An opinion prevails that trees 
require but little attention, and the general practice 
of farmers is in accordance with it. Those who 
have not paid attention to the subject have but a 
faint idea of the amount of labor which it is practi- 
cable to bestow upon them, or of the astonishing ef- 
fects which result from it. Mr. Jackson deserves 
much credit for thus setting the example among the 
farmers of this neighborhood, of the improvement of 
fruit trees. 


Ata late meeting of the Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture, Mr. Saml. Williams read a 
paper, containing some extracts from a work latety 
published by Dr. S. Torrey, on the climate of the 
United States, showing that very severe winters in 
Europe, were generally followed by a like state of 





weather in this country, the ensuing year. 
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FLORACULTURE. 


have b nacge them, | let them get established in the 
pots first, fur this reason, they establish themselves 


We copy from the Nashville, Tenn. Agriculturist | much quicker if allowed to remain in an unpruned 
the following hints, relative to the management of | state for a little while; it is very easy to tell when 


Flowers and Shrubsduring the Fall and Winter, 
from the pen of Robt. Meston, Esq. 
GREEN HOUSE. 

All plants in Green Houses or spits, should have 
as much air as possible. Plants require water ac- 
cording to the weather; in cloudy, rainy weather 
they do not require as much water as at other times; 
in very cold weather the plants should be watered 
in the morning, then the House dries before night; in 
very cold weather give air to the House as soon as 
the sun has any power upon it, and shut it up before 
it has quite leit it. Keep the plants free from 
dead leaves, and let them be neatly tied up; neatness 
is as much required in a Green House as the plants. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Shrubs of a tender nature should not be pruned 
until the spring or they are very likely to die during 
the winter. Roses denominated hardy garden Roses 
may be pruned, but the more tender kinds are best 
left until the spring. Astherose is a universal fa- 
vorite, it may not be amiss to give you a few hints 
upon the proper management of it. 

Rosa, Indica Ordorata, or Tea Scented Rose.—This is 
one of the tenderest of the Rose family, and conse- 
quently will not stand out during the late frosts in 
Spring, to use the common phrase it will not stand 
the winter. It is notthe cold of itself that is so in- 
jurious to many plants we term half hardy; but the 
two great extremes of heat and cold coming in con- 
tact with each other. The Tea Rose will stand the 
frost if kept in a frozen state during winter, and the 
sun never allowed to act upon it while in that state ; 
the reason things stand the winter so much better in 
England than they do here, is because they have lit- 
tle or no sun during the winter, and when it does 
shine it is never of much power as it is here. 

Roses that stand out and require protection, should 
be protected as slightly as possible to admit as much 
free air as possible; it is necessary to all vegetation 
whether in a growing state or not. Jt must be recol- 
lected that they are not tobe covered up tokeep them 
warm, but merely to keep off the strong rays of the 
sun. Roses that are required to be moved from the 

round and potted for the green house or pit, should 
be taken up this month and potted in good rich soil, 
with it a little well rotted manure ; the soil that suits 
best is what is termed heavy stiff loam, if inclined to 
bake too hard puta little sand with it. The pots must 
be assorted according to the size of the plants, as any 
plants put into large pots never thrive well, the pots 
should be supplied with charcoal if it can be got; it is 
better than any thing else as itis more porous, and 
therefore more likely to take off any wet that-might 
be injurious to the plants. When I take my roses up 
I am not particular in taking them up with a ball of 
earth.- But I generally shake off all that may hang 
about them, and trim any roots that may be injured 
by thespade. I then pot them in the soil prepared 
for them, shake the soil well in about the roots, and 
make them very firm in the pots. Thenext thing is 
the pruning, which | consider as essential to roses as 
any other part oftheir management. It is a general 
fault with amateurs that they will not prune their ro- 
ses enough ; they suppose by cutting them they do the 

lants an injury, but it is quite the reverse: in the 
Ft place the pruning of a rose is essential to make 
it handsome in form; in the next place to procure 


| they are established by the appearance of the woed 
| and buds. 
I then take out any sickly old wood that may be in 
, the plant, and prune itto form as handsome round 
head as circumstances will admit of. If the plant is 
weak I shorten the young wood to two or three eyes, 
| ifon the contrary it is a strong plant, I shorten to 
| three or four eyes or buds, but still am governed a 
j little by the shape of the tree. 

Roses while m the Green House or Pit, require all 
the air that can be given them, when the weather 
will permit; they do not require very much water un- 
til they arrive at a blooming state, then they require 
plenty of water. Roses do best ina place by them- 
selves; if it is possible to keep them from other 
plants it ought to be done, as they are subject to two 
enemies during the winter and spring months, and 
the remedies that are required for their destruction 
are injurious to some other plants; the worst of the 
two is the mildew; when they have got that it shows 
itself on the leaves and flower buds, the tender leaves 
will curl up, it then gradually gets all over the plant, 





if not got rid of will bring the plant in a very un- 
nealthy state; the best remedy I know of is this, if you 
have roses by themselves ina Green House, geta 
little Sulphur (Brimstone,) say one ounce, and put in 
some white wash and white wash the flue with it, 
when the fire is lit in the flue and as it warms it fu- 
migates the house with sulphur. This remedy will 
destroy red spider, mildew and green fly ; but I wish 
to be understood [ never use this remedy for any 
thing but roses and grapes where they are grow- 
ing under glass. By fumigating with Tobacco 
you may destroy the green fly, but it has no ef- 
fect on the red spider or mildew. All Green 
House plants require to be fumigated with Tobacco 
about twice during the winter, it keeps them in a 
healthy state; the other remedy is this, make a so- 
lution of Sulphur (Brimstone) in this way: get say 
two ounces of Brimstone to about two gallons of wa- 
ter, put the Brimstone in and putin a good lump of 
unslacked Jime and that will dissolve the Brimstone. 
Syringe the roses over night with it, and wash them 
over in the morning with clean water; this is more 
trouble than the other way, but is the best where 
wany kinds of plants are in the house. 

The way to procure a succession of Flowering Ro- 
ses is this, when the buds begin to push, as the com- 
mon parlance is among practical gardeners; or in oth- 
er words, when the tree begins to grow, and the buds 
get about half an inch long rub them all off, and 
leave the branches clear; by the time all the other 
roses are done flowering these will begin to show 
their blossom buds. This plan answers very well 
in the garden as wellas for plants in pots; where ro- 
ses are plenty a good supply of flowers may be kept 
up all the summer. To procure very large flowers 
of any kind of rose, the best way is not to allow too 
many to flower onone bush, take off all but about 
four, let the four left be the most promising buds on 
the bush, the four left will gradually increase in size. 
If it 1s a cluster rose, thin out the cluster with a pair 
of scissors, cut at least one third of the buds out, be 
careful to thin them regular. 

If this is properly attended to the beauty and size 
of the flowers may be greatly improved. 
ROBT. MESTON. 





good large flowers. I never prune roses directly I 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET--Noy. 29. 


Coupons, or certificates of interest, 78a79. Caltle 
—for beeves the demand is fair; the offerings Mon- 
day last, 1300 head, of which 250 remained over un- 
sold, and the balance sold at $1.50a1.75 per 100 Ibs. 
on the hoof, equal to 3a5.25 net; a few ef extra qual. 
were taken at $3; sales comprised 697 head to butch- 
ers and 353 to packers; the quality was generally 
fair to good, and sales averaged about $2.25. Coffee 
—Rio ranges at 7 7-16 to 75-8c. Cotton—demand li- 
mited; sales of new Va. and Upland at 73a8c; new N. 
Caro. sold at 73c. Feathers, prime 30a33c. Fish— 
market dull; No. 2 Mackerel 7.50a8; No. 3, $4 5Ca 
4.62; Herrings 3.37. Flaxseed, $1.25a1.30 per bush. 
Cloverseed—sales of good old seed at $6, prime lots 
held at 6.25. Hops, No. 1, 35c. Hemp, dew rotted 
Ky. 4a4}c; water do. 6a7. Molasses—new crop N. 
O. very prime, off’d at 30c; P.Rico 23}. Provisions 
—Pork, mess, $13.75a14; prime 10.75al1; Western 
mess 13.75; inquiries for new pork, but little in mar- 
ket. Beefis only in moderate request, at $10a10.50 
for mess, 8.50a9 for No. 1, and 6.37a6.50 for prime. 
Bacon, Western shoulders 6 1-8a64, sides 75, assort- 
ed 7}; Hams 8a8}; Balt. cured shoulders 7c, sides 75 
a7;;bhams9. Butter, West. llal24c. stock light; 
Glades 15a16 to 20c. Lard, new 9c; West. No. 1, 
in kegs 83a9, scarce. Rice—sales at 5a5 123 for new. 
Sugars—dull, purchasers waiting for the new crop 
N. O.; a small lot N.O. sold at 6.62a7.25; Po.Rico 6a 
6.75, being a considerable decline. Tobacco—Mar- 
ket last week was dull, and sales at lower prices than 
previous rates, the lateness of the season and the high 
rate of freights to Europe cause shippers to keep out 
of the market. We quote infe. & com. Md. at $2a3; 
midd. to good 3a5.50; good 6a7; fine 8al12—gr’d leaf, 
is in good request and sells freely at $3a8, principal- 
ly at 4.50a6,50. Little doing in Ohio: com. to mid. 
| eee good 5a6; fine red and wrappery 6.50a10; 

e yellow 7.50, and extra wrappery 1lal3. The 
inspections for the last 5 weeks, are: Md. 4307 hds. 
Ohio 3908; Ky. 101; Va. 2. Whiskey, indemand, at 
advanced rates; sales for hhds. 29c. and 30c for bbls; 
wagon price of bbls. 26c. exclusive of the barrel. 

Flour—Before the arrival of the last steamer How- 
ard st. was quiet at $6—On Monday after the arriv- 
al $6.50 was asked. On Wednesday holders offered 
freely at $6.37, and subsequently at $6.31}; on Fri- 
day 6.25 was asked, afterwards 6.12;; and the mar- 
ket closed at $6, the price asked prior to the receipt 
ofthe news; receipt from cars $5.87}. This falling 
off is attributable, we believe, to the immense glut 
in the N. Y. market, but as the cold weather of the 
past few days will close the canals, it is probable, 
we think, the market will soon rally. City Mills 
partook of the same fluctuation; on Friday sales were 
made at $6, but others declined taking that price— 
Susquehanna, none, we quote at 6.i2}. Rye Flour, 
$5 for Ist, scarce and wanted. Wheat—On Monday 
good to prime reds sold at 132a135, and 122a132 for 
ord. to ert on Wednesday, a decline took place, 
and on Friday the market opened in an unsettled 
state, and prices tending downwards, the millers ha- 
ving full stocks, declined buying, and the want of 
vessels prevented purchases for shipment—On Fri- 
day sales of 2000 bu. red and white mixed Pa. at 129 
—soon after prime Md. reds sold at 126c. but as the 
day advanced, there was a tendency todecline; a fair 
| ge for good to prime reds is 120a)25c. Rye, 

d. is worth 72a75c. Oats 39a40. Corn has also 
declined since the beginning of the week, to 68c for 
Md. white, and 70c for yellow; it was up to 73a75c. 





At Boston, last dates, Southern white corn 80a82; 
at New York, Southern flour $6.62; South. wheat 1. 
31; do Corn old and weavily 77c; do Oats 46 1-8. 


6, «7: H. HUNT’S BALTIMORB 
e 


SADDLE, HARNESS & TRUNK 
MANUFACTOR Y, WHOLESALE §& RETAIL, 
NO. 167 BALTIMORE STREET, BeTWEeN CALVERT AND 
LIGHT STREETS, nearly Opposite the Museum, 
Where Travellers and Merchants ean obtain for their own use. 
or to Sell again, the most approved Lron Frame and Lron bound 
Rivited TRAVELLING TRU NKS,—inade in all their various 
styles for convenience, durability, &e. Constantly on hand, a 
general assortment of Putent Improved Spring, Ladies Hunting 
and other Saddies, in all their variety. Also, Carriage, Buggy, 
and other Harness of every description, together with every 

article in their line of business. 4t Nov. 1 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—The subscriber offers for sale a 

portion of the Orpheus? cargo of Peruvian GUANO, just 

arrived at New York from the Chincha Islands, in pareels of 
5 tous aud upwards at 390 per ton of 2240 Ibs. 

Purchasers of simaller quantities will be supplied by DAVID 

C. HARRIS, No. 155, Baitimore street, at the following rates + 
3 to 5 tone, 352.50 
1 to 3 tons, 354.00 
Under 1 ton 2} cents per Ib. 

SAM’L. K. GEORGE, 
nov. Agent Peruvian Company, No. 4 German st. Baltimore, 
1 ZRA WHITMAN’S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 55 LIGHT STREET, BavTinore. 

The proprictor of this establishment is the sole agent in the 
city of Baltimore, tor the sale of the following new and vala- 
able improvements, viz:— Whitman’s improved Railway 
Horsepower and ‘'hrashing Machine—Prouty & Mears Boston 
Centre Draught PLOUGH, and Subsoil do.—Wm. Hovey’s 
Premium SURAW CUTTEK—J. T. Graut’s Premium FAN- 
NING MILL—W. & B. Douglass’ premium PUMPS—Jacob 
Peoyer’s MILL for Cutting and Grinding Cora Fodder—Aaron 
Baker’s new patented GA'TE—Anda general assortment of 
the latestand most approved AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS constantly on hand, and all kiuds of REPAIRING 
DONE at short notice. 

Nov. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
JAMES MURRAY'S CORN x COB CRUsiickKs—— 
These already celebrated machines have obtained the pre- 
mium by a fair trial against other Crushers exhibited at the fair 
held at Govan=towa, Balt. co. Md. in Oct. 1843, andthe increas- 
ed demand enables the patentee to give further inducements to 
purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each machine 
without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

ALso—Smuall MILLS, which received a certificate of meri 
for $15—I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, suchas wil 
bear inspection by either iarmers or mechanics. Also, Horse 
Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mili and Carry-log Screws, small 
Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. Also, a second hand 
Steam Engine, 16 horse power, aud the works tor 2 Saw Miils. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Miil-work buiit to order, and 
all mills planned and erected by me, warranted to operate well. 

OG-Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C, 3 
8. Sands, Farmer Office ; or the subscriber. 

Patent Rights for the Corn and Cob Crusher for sale. 

Jy. JAs. MURRAY, Millwright, York near Light st. Balt. 


“Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 


PULVERIZA- 
TION, 

















4° DECOMPOSI- 
“ TION, 


ZRA WHITMAN, No. 8 Butaw strect, and No. 55 Light- 
stree’, has been appointed by the patentees, Prouty& Mears, 
of Boston, sole Agent in Baltimore and parts adjacent for the 
sale of the Boston Centre-druught Plough, with new gearing, &c. 

By this admirable implement, confessediy “the best plo 
known in this country for beauty of work and pulverizing the 
soil,’’ the labors of man and team are lessened one-half, while 
the power and steadiness of draught obtained are so great, that 
any depth or width of furrow is broken up, pulverized, and car- 
ried completely over, so as to bury any quantity of weeds, her- 
bage, or long dung, with perfect ease and facility, and with the 
precision of the spade. 

Prices, from 6 to 13 dollars, with extra pointand share. No 
extra charge for the new gearing. Castings of every size and 
variety kept constantly on band. Sep.tf 

IME—LIME——1'he subscriber is prepared to furnish 

from his depot at the City Biock, Baltimore, ALUM 
STONE LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any 
point on the Chesapeake Buy or its tributaries, at such pricesaa 
cannot fail to please. 

He is also erpenet to furnish superior buil 
per bushel, in hids., or at $1 per bbl. E. J, 

July. City 





Lime at 25e 
JOOPER, 
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TTENTION FARMERS !—ROYER’S Improved Fodder 
Cutter—I would respectfully call the attention of Farm- 
ers and others, who have to feed Stock over winter, to my im- 
proved PATENT PODDER CUTTER, whieh is without ex- 
ception the best article for CUTTING & GRINDING FOD- 
DER, cutting Straw, &e. that has ever been offered to the 


public. The machine will cut and grind 150 bushels (pressed | 
measure) of fodder in one hour, which can be fed without a- | 
Inasmuch as Hay will be an object of considerable | 


ny loss. 
value with almost every farmer, this season, no prudent tar- 
mer can consistently deprive himself of the advantages of one 
ofthese machines. 


Any person who may wish to purchase a MACHINE ean ! 


have one put up at any place he may desire within 30 or 40 
miles of this place (Union-town,) free of any trouble or addi- 
tional expense, and warranted to give entire satisiaction to 
the purchaser or no sale. 


For the convenience of those at a distance who may wish | 


to have a Machine, I will keep a supply at the following pla- 


ces, where they may be had upon the same terms that I fur- | 


nish them at my shop : 

Edward Stabler, Sandy Spring, Montgomery co. Md. 

Calvin Page, Frederickiown, Frederick county, Md. 

Whitman’s Agricultural Warehouse, Baltimore city, Md. 

¢ price is invariably 830. 

I would also dispose of Patent Rights for a few more Coun- 
ties, and also some of the states. All orders addressed to the 
undersigned at Union-town, Carroll co. Md. will receive punc- 
tual attention. JACOB ROYER. 

Union Town, Md. Oct. 6, 1845. de 1—tf 


PREMIUM PLOW! 
WwW: call the attention of Farmers to our “ Mary.Lanp 
Setr-Suarrenine Prow,” which is now in general 
use and highly esteemed, either for the roughest or clean land. 
At the late Prince George’s Agricultural Fair it received the 
highest p notwith ling the array of the best Boston, 
New York and Maryland plo ‘'s aguinst which it had to con- 
tend. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., ManuracTuRERs, 
dec 1 62 Light Street. 
OMMER’S METHOD.—The public is respectiully refer- 
red to the following among other testimonials which will 
be placed before them, in favor of this method of making ma- 
nure. 











[Letter from the Hon. Judge E. F. Chambers. 

Mr. Gouliart requests me to state the result of my experience 
with the Kbommer Manure. 

The heap made last year under his superintendance, and in 
part with his assistance was not commenced till late (about 
the first of March) «nd was made from very indifferent mater- 
ials, chiefly from cornstalks Which had remained in the field 
uncut during the Winter, yet it produced as a decided effect 
upon the corn crop to which it was applied as the best Barn 
yard or even Stable Manure which wasused. I was of course 
al ther satisfied with the result, and have had a more ex- 
tensive heap made during last fall and winter which I directed 
to be applied in smaller quantity than manure from the Barn 
yard or Stabic in the belief of its superior strength. Time has 
not elapsed sufficient to devolve its effects, but my faith is un- 
impaired. The advantage of having at al! times a compost 
heap into which all sorts of vegetable or animal materials may 
be advantageously placed, and the entire destruction of all nox- 
jous weed-seed will of course present themselves to every 
practical farmer. 

I can only say that I regard it as a most desirable system of 
peeperins all such materials for the most effectual operation 
with convenience and despatch. E. F. CHAMBERS. 

All Letters must be post paid, addressed to JOHN GOULI- 
ART, General Agent for the State of Maryland; Residence, 
Baltimore, Madison Street, 132. dee.L 


URHAM BULL SIR CHARLES FOR SALE—He was 

dropped Aug. 17,1845; is a roan; sire Osceola, gr. s. Rem- 
son’s Eclipse, imp’d—dam, Morrisania ; g. dam Young Mag- 
net, imp’d—The owner having several others, will sell Sir 
Charles if soon applied for, at this office. de 1 


URHAM STOCK, FOR SALE. The advertiser having 

a much larger stock of Durham Cattle than he desires to 
poe will dispose of a part of them consisting of COWS 
H PExs, &c. Among them are TWO BULLS, about e 
month old fiom the stock of Maguum Bonum, who received 
the prize medal at the two last Cattle Shows. Enquire of the 
Editor of the American Farmer. Dec. 1 


PLOUGHS, PLOUGH CASTINGS, &c. 
m | 8. Eastman has on hand a large stock of superior made 
@ Ploughs and Plough Castings, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters of all sizes of Iron and Woop Frames, Corn and Cob 











ICE $100—REAPING 
MACHINES Simplified} 
and their durability very greatly 
increased, will cut as fast as any 
I made prior to 1841 ; two horses 
ure geared abreast, and ure re- 
lieved trom the once objection. 
able weight, and the draught is 
very much diminished. ‘I'he va- 
lue of this late impovemwat, has 
been tested by Win. Butler ond 
Jacob Staley, of Shepherdstown, 
Va. who if applied to will give it 
the highest character. 
. The large Reapers are made ag 
Usual ot §170—anediuus size Will be made to order. 
My CORN & COB CRUSHER, so well known in the South 
| stands unrivalled—price $25 to $35. OBED HUSSEY, 


Dec. Baltimore. 








SITUATION IS WANTED, as Overseer, by a man who 
would be willing to make himself useful to bis employ- 
| er, and being a good carpenter, would be enabled to render im- 
| portant service on the farm. Address, if by letter, post paid, 
the editor of the .American Farmer. A situation in the vicni- 
ity of the city of Baltimore would be preferred. Dee. 1 


ASPBERRIES, APRICOTS, PLUMS, AND GRAPE 
VINES, of different varieties, of superior kinds. The 
subscriber is prepared to furnish the above fruits, from the 
most experienced gardeners and orchardists, at the lowest rates 
for the several kinds. Enquire of SAMUEL SANDS, 
Dec. 1 Office of the American Farmer. 








he “Simon pure,” and invincible Witey PLOW euil in 

the field—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Ensor Srreerv, near 
the Bel-dir Market—Manufacturer and Vender of {mple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Grain- 
Cradles, W heat-Fans, Corn-Shellevs, Straw- Cutters, Endiess 
chain Horse Powers, T'hreshing Machines, §c. §c.—ihrough 
this medium, would apprize the agricultnral community o1 the 
fact, that he is the only manufacturer in the “ Monumental 
city” of the eenuine Witey Piow (right and left hand) 
composed of the real “simon pure” aad justly celebrated New 





York comvosition, chilled castings, the points of which, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost of about two cents per acre, for blacksmith’s bill.—If you 
are for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guaranices his 
Implements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
Cash, and delivered in any part of the city free of charge— 
Plow castings by the piece or ton; old Implements repaired on 
the most reasonable terms. Orders addressed to A. G. MOTT, 
Baltimore, will receive prompt attention. dee. 1 
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Cure for horses’ eyes *(Jackson’s big apple&culture 
Sinclair’s Straw Cutter 175, Wintersin England & U. 8. “ 
Ergot in grain “\Managenient of Flowers 190 
New Potato Digger «) Markets, advertise’ts, &c. 191 
Cattle in Engiand& Ireland 175' 
Illustrations: 


Maryland Farmers’ Club = 176 

Rise in price of breadstuffs 

Notices of P, George’s, New Royer’s Fodder Cutter 174 
Castle, Philadelphia, Bar- \Sinclair’s Straw Cutter 175 
bour, Berkely and Henrico ‘ortrait ofan Ayrshire cow 187 

county Fairs, 1 











Crushers, &c. &c.—All the above are offered at very Red 
Prices 








at Wholesale and Retail;—Also Landreth’s Cabbage 
and other Garden Seeds suitable for fall sowing. oc.1 
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